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EXPERIENCES IN GROUPS: V. 


W. R. BION 


The emotional state proper to a basic 
assumption is not wholly pleasurable. 
As with the analyst in psycho-analysis, 
so with the group. In my technique 
with the group, the individual, sup- 
ported by the group, tries to keep the 
goodness of the group isolated from its 
badness, and will maintain either that 
he feels “‘ bad” because of the group 
or that he feels “‘ good ” because of it, 
but will not easily admit that certain 
agreeable emotional states called 
“ feeling better’ are derived from the 
group of which he complains nor yet 
that certain unpleasant emotional 
experiences called “ feeling worse ” are 
inseparable from membership of the 
group in whose goodness he would 
prefer for the moment to believe. In 
addition to the reasons commonly 
discoverable in psycho-analysis for this 
kind of behaviour, the individual in the 
group has reasons which derive directly 
from peculiarities of the emotional 
states associated with the basic assump- 
tions, and it is these peculiarities which 
I shall now discuss. The investigation 
is provoked by the fact that the 
emotions associated with any basic 
assumption appear to be experienced 
by the individual in their entirety. My 
original description of a group acting 
on a basic assumption did not do justice 
to some features of the group behaviour 
that are now relevant. It might have 
been thought that the group makes a 
common assumption and that all else, 
including the emotional state associated 
with it, springs from this. This does not 
reflect my belief. On the contrary, I 
consider the emotional state to be in 
existence and the basic assumption to 
be deducible from it. As far as the 


group is concerned the basic assump- 
tion is essentially a tacit assumption. 
Individuals behave as if they were 
aware of the assumption, and it is for 
this reason that the interpretation of the 
basic assumption carries conviction. It 
is a statement that gives meaning to the 
behaviour of the group as a whole, yet 
the assumption is not overtly expressed 
even when it is being acted on. We 
thus have a situation in which the 
individuals behave as if they were 
conscious, as individuals, of the basic 
assumption, but unconscious of it as 
members of the group. This is as it 
should be: the group has not a con- 
scious; and it is not articulate; it is 
left to the individual to be both. 

It is possible to talk of a feeling of 
security as existing in each of the 
emotional states associated with the 
three basic assumption groups. Yet it 
is clear that the feeling of security 
experienced in the dependent group is 
really a feeling held in an indissoluble 
combination with the remaining feelings 
and ideas that compose the basic 
assumption of the dependent group, 
and it is therefore different from the 
feeling of security in both the flight- 
fight and pairing groups, which are 
similarly held in indissoluble com- 
bination with the remaining emotions 
and ideas proper to their respective 
groups. Thus the feeling of security 
derived from the dependent group is 
indissolubly linked with feelings of 
inadequacy and frustration, and is 
dependent on the attribution of omni- 
potence and omniscience to one mem- 
ber of the group. Since the psychiatrist 
cannot usually be manipulated into 
giving substance to beliefs in his omni- 
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potence and omniscience, individuals 
will also show that their sense of 
security is qualified by the pressure of 
the group’s demand on its individuals 
to be omniscient. Similarly in the flight- 
fight group, security is tempered by 
the demand of the group for courage 
and self-sacrifice; in short, the im- 
portant thing is not so much any given 
feeling—for example, security—but the 
combination in which that feeling is 
held. Various feelings, not in them- 
selves unpleasant, indeed greatly desired 
by the individual, cannot be ex- 
perienced except fixed in combination 
with other less desired and often 
strongly disliked feelings, so the 
individual has to resort to splitting to 
isolate himself from the group and 
from his own essential “‘groupishness” 
—his inalienable quality as a herd 
animal. The complaint that the indi- 
vidual cannot think in the group is 
often heard. He will try to feel secure 
in his membership of the group but 
will endeavour to split off the disliked 
feelings that are in combination with 
this desirable security; he will attribute 
the origin of these to some cause other 
than that very security he exacts—to 
some cause such as membership of a 
less important group, or some ephe- 
meral external event, or to neurosis. 
Thus a deal of time has to be devoted 
to elucidation of the basic assumption 
from which emotional reinforcement 
is being derived, and then to the proof 
that the emotional experiences that 
patients often introduce into the dis- 
cussion as symptoms are really derived 
from their being at one with other 
members of the emotionally reinforced 
group, and their conflict both with 
themselves and the group. The point 
that I wish to make is that participation 
in a basic assumption is not only 
unavoidable but involves a sharing of 
emotions which are, as far as psycho- 


logical investigation can reveal them, 
discrete and separate one from another, 
but in fact only apparently so, and then 
only at that point in their history when 
they are manifest as psychological 
phenomena. The result is that to the 
psychologist there are not available any 
observations that can explain why, 
when one basic assumption is being 
acted on, the feelings associated 
with it are always linked with each 
other with the tenacity and exclus- 
iveness, not more or less, that 
one would associate with chemical 
combinations. 

It does not follow, of course, that , 
this will always be so: it is con- 
ceivable that group technique might 
develop to a point where phenomena 
which are at present unrecognised will 
become perceptible. In the meantime, 
I wish to emphasise that it follows from 
what I have been saying that the 
individual’s distress is idiopathic to the 
basic assumption that is being acted 
upon, that is to say, it arises from his 
conflict with the emotional state of the 
group and that part of himself which is 
concerned with participation in the 
group task of maintaining it. 

The emotional state associated with 
each basic assumption excludes the 
emotional states proper to the other 
two basic assumptions, but it does not 
exclude the emotions proper to the 
sophisticated group. Hitherto I have 
said little about the sophisticated group, 
being content to describe the conflicts 
in a group as being between the indi- 
vidual and the basic group, and 
between the individual and himself as 
an upholder of, and participant in, the 
basic group. There is however a 
conflict between the group which is 
formed through co-operation between 
individuals at a sophisticated level— 
the sophisticated group—and the basic 
group, and in this respect the relation- 
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ship between sophisticated and basic 
group differs from the relationship that 
obtains between the emotional states 
associated with the three basic assump- 
tions. There is no direct conflict 
between basic assumptions, but only 
changes from one state to another, 
which are either smooth transitions or 
brought about through intervention of 
the sophisticated group. They do not 
conflict, they alternate; conflict arises 
only at the junction between the basic 
group and the sophisticated group. 
Nevertheless, although the basic 
assumption groups seem rather to 
alternate than to conflict with each 
other, the intervention of the sophisti- 
cated group, through interference with 
the alternation of the basic groups, 
seems to produce some of the appear- 
ances and effects of conflict. In 
particular, the emotional combinations 
associated with the basic assumptions 
that are not actively influencing the 
group’s mental life lie dormant, some- 
times perhaps for considerable periods. 
Thus when a group is pervaded by the 
emotions of the dependent group the 
emotional states of the flight-fight 
group and pairing group are in abey- 
ance. They are not manifest in the 
sense that the emotions of the depen- 
dent group are manifest. In this respect 
there is a conflict between the sophisti- 
cated group, suffused by emotion from 
one basic assumption, and the other two 
basic assumptions. In this context it is 
necessary to recognize that interpreta- 
tions given by myself, if accepted, are 
themselves interpretations by the 
sophisticated group. This immediately 
gives rise to certain speculations. What 
is the difference between the form of 
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intervention that an interpretation 
represents and the other interventions 
of the sophisticated group? If inter- 
ventions by the sophisticated group 
seem to produce some of the effects or 
appearance of conflict between one 
basic assumption and the others, does 
an interpretation also produce conflict? 
If the interpretation does not produce 
conflict, what does it do? For the time 
being I propose to ignore these questions 
and to pass on to consider the fate of 
the potential emotional states repre- 
sented by the basic assumptions which 
are not at any given moment being 
acted upon, and their relationship to 
the sophisticated group. 

The interventions of the sophisticated 
group are diverse, but they all have 
this in common: they are expressions 
of a recognition for the need to develop 
rather than to rely upon the efficacy of 
magic; they are intended to cope with 
the basic assumptions, and they 
mobilise the emotions of one basic 
assumption in the attempt to cope with 
the emotions and phenomena of another 
basic assumption. It is this that gives 
the appearance of conflict between 
basic assumptions that I have already 
mentioned. One result of this operation 
of the sophisticated group is that the 
more sophisticated a group becomes 
and the more it manages to maintain 
a sophisticated level of behaviour the 
more it does so by the suppression of 
one pattern of linked emotions by 
another. Thus the pattern of linked 
emotions associated with the dependent 
group can be used to render difficult or 
impossible the obtrusion of the patterns 
of emotion linked as they are in the 
flight-fight and pairing groups. 


THE WORK GROUP 


In some groups that I have taken, 
what I have been calling the “‘sophisti- 


cated group” has been spontaneously 
called the “ work group.” The name is 
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short, and expresses well an important 
aspect of the phenomena which I wish 
to describe, so that in future I shall use 
it instead of “sophisticated group.” 
When a group meets, it meets for a 
specific task, and in most human 
activities to-day co-operation has to be 
achieved by sophisticated means. As I 
have already pointed out, rules of pro- 
cedure are adopted; there is usually an 
established administrative machinery 
operated by officials who are recog- 
nizable as such by the rest of the group, 
and so on. The capacity for co-opera- 
tion on this level is great, as anybody’s 
experience of groups will show. But it is 
different in kind from the capacity for 
co-operation which is evidence on the 
basic assumption level. In my ex- 
perience the psychological structure of 
the work group is very powerful, and 
it is noteworthy that it survives with a 
vitality which would suggest that fears 
that the work group will be swamped 
by the emotional states proper to the 
basic assumptions are quite out of 
proportion. I said earlier that the 
group from the first struggled hard to 
maintain a sophisticated structure, and 
that the effort put into this indicated 
the strength of the emotions associated 
with the basic assumptions. I still 
think this is so, but also believe that 
fears for the structure of the work group 
are expressions of ignorance of the 
forces with which the work group has 
to contend. The therapeutic group 
should have its attention constantly 
drawn to the fear of the basic assump- 
tion group, and shown that the object 
of the fear depends a great deal on the 
~ state of mind that is uppermost in the 
groups. Thus, if the dependent group 
is most in evidence—indeed, in evidence 
to the point at which the group appears 
to be identified with the dependent 
group—then fear is of the work group. 
Just as the emotions in the basic 


assumption group appear to be linked 
together, so the mental phenomena of 
the work group appear to be linked 
together. Certain ideas play a promi- 
nent part in the work group: not only 
is the idea of ‘“* development” rather 
than “ full equipment by instinct” an 
integral part of it, but so is the idea of 
the value of a rational or scientific 
approach to a problem. So also, as 
an inevitable concomitant of the idea 
of “development,” is accepted the 
validity of learning by experience. If, 
however, the group is identified with 
the dependent basic assumption, then 
all these ideas are feared, not of course 
simply as ideas but as activities at work 
within the group. The dependent 
group soon shows that an integral part 
of its structure is a belief in the omnis- 
cience and omnipotence of some one 
member of the group. Any investiga- 
tion of the nature of this belief arouses 
reactions which are reminiscent, to put 
it no higher, of the controversies of 
religion versus science. Indeed, investi- 
gation of this point is, as I suggested 
earlier, a scientific investigation of the 
religion of the group. Activities of the 
work group that would seem to involve 
investigation of the nature of the group 
deity—usually the psychiatrist—are met 
with a great variety of response, but, 
if one takes the response as a whole, 
one might imagine that Gibbon’s 
description of the Homdéousion con- 
troversy was really a report on a thera- 
peutic group session with the dependent 
basic assumption in action. Perhaps 
it was. Indeed, it may be helpful for 
any psychiatrist who has a taste for 
trying my methods in a group to 
remember that few things in history 
have aroused a group’s feelings more 
powerfully than controversy about the 
characteristics of the deity whose cult 
is at the time flourishing. I should 
perhaps add that by flourishing I mean 
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negatively as well as positively, that is, 
when the group is atheistic as well as 
when it is theistic. It is essential that 
the psychiatrist should be firm in 
drawing attention to the reality of the 
group’s claims upon him, no matter 
how fantastic their elucidation makes 
those claims appear to be, and then to 
the reality of the hostility which is 
aroused by his elucidation. It is on 
occasions such as this that one can see 
both the strength of the emotions 
associated with the basic assumption 
and the vigour and vitality which can 
be mobilized by the work group. It is 
almost as if human beings were aware of 
the painful and often fatal consequences 
of having to act without an adequate 
grasp of reality, and therefore were 
aware of the need for truth as a criterion 
in the evaluation of their findings. 

We must now consider some aspects 
of the part played by the work group 
in combination with one basic assump- 
tion in suppressing the overt activity 
of the other two basic assumptions. 
What is the fate of the two basic 
assumptions which are not operative? 
I propose to link this question with the 
question that I left unanswered earlier 
about the nature and origin of the 
combination in which emotions were 
held in their association with any basic 
assumption. I said then that there were 
no observations at present available to 
the psychiatrist to explain why emotions 
associated with a basic assumption were 
held in combination with each other 
with such tenacity and exclusiveness. 
In order to explain this linkage and at 
the same time to explain the fate of the 
inoperative basic assumptions, I propose 
to postulate the existence of “ proto- 
mental” phenomena. I cannot rep- 
resent my view adequately without 
proposing a concept that transcends 
experience. Clinically, I make a psycho- 
logical approach, and therefore note 
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phenomena only when they present 
themselves as psychological mani- 
festations. Nevertheless, it is con- 
venient to me to consider that the 
emotional state precedes the basic 
assumption and follows certain proto- 
mental phenomena of which it is an 
expression. Even this statement is 
Objectionable because it establishes a 
more rigid order of cause and effect 
than I wish to subscribe to, for clinically 
it is useful to consider these events as 
links in a circular series; sometimes it is 
convenient to think that the basic 
assumption has been activated by 
consciously expressed thoughts, at 
others in strongly stirred emotions, the 
outcome of proto-mental activity. There 
is no harm in commencing the series 
where we choose if it throws light on 
what takes place. Starting then at the 
level of proto-mental events we may 
say that the group develops until its 
emotions become expressible in psycho- 
logical terms. It is at this point that I 
say the group behaves “ as if” it were 
acting on a basic assumption. f 
In the proto-mental system there 
exist prototypes of the three basic 
assumptions, each of which exists as a 
function of the individual’s membership 
of the group, each existing 4s a whole 
in which no part can be separated from 
the rest. Only at a different level, at a 
level where the events emerge as 
psychological phenomena, does there 
appear to be possible a differentiation 
of the components of each basic 
assumption, and on this level we can 
talk about feelings of fear or security 
or depression or sex, or other such. 
The proto-mental system I visualise 
as one in which physical and psycho- 
logical or mental are undifferentiated. 
It is a matrix from which spring the 
phenomena which at first appear—on 
a psychological level and in the light of 
psychological investigation—to be dis- 
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crete feelings only loosely associated 
with one another. It is from this 
matrix that emotions proper to the 
basic assumption flow to reinforce, 
pervade, and, on occasion, to dominate 
the mental life of the group. Since it is 
a level in which physical and mental are 
undifferentiated, it stands to reason 
that, when distress from this source 
manifests itself, it can manifest itself 
just as well in physical forms as in 
psychological. The inoperative basic 
assumptions are confined within the 
proto-mental system; that is to say, 
that if the sophisticated group is 
suffused with the emotions associated 
with the dependent basic assumption 
then the flight-fight and pair basic 
assumptions are confined within the 
limitations of the proto-mental phase. 
They are the victims of a conspiracy 
between the sophisticated group and 
the operating basic assumption. It is 
only the proto-mental stage of the 
dependent group that has been free 
to develop into the differentiated state 
where the psychiatrist can discern its 
operation as a basic assumption. 

It is these proto-mental levels that 
provide the matrix of group diseases. 
These diseases manifest themselves in 
the individual but they have charac- 
teristics that make it clear that it is the 
group rather than the individual that is 
stricken in much the same way, only in 
the opposite sense, as in the flight-fight 
group it always appears that it is the 
group rather than the individual that is 
being preserved. Briefly, what all this 
amounts to is that in any given group 
the matrix for the dis-eases that are 
present must be sought in two places— 
one is in the individual’s relationship 
with the basic assumption group and 
with himself as a participant in the 
maintenance of that group: the other 
is in the proto-mental stages of the 
other two basic assumptions. 4 


To make my meaning still clearer I 
shall take an analogy from physical 
medicine, which, if it is remembered 
that I use it only as an analogy, may 
serve to make my meaning clear. Let 
us assume the case of the patient who is 
suffering from anxiety symptoms. In 
the course of the examination it appears 
that in addition to various psychological 
difficulties the patient has a fine tremor 
of the hands; let us assume that further 
examination shows signs of a thyro- 
toxicosis sufficiently serious to make a 
physical approach the method of choice 
in deciding treatment. In ordinary 
parlance it would be said that the 
disease had a physical origin. I would 
prefer to say that the matrix of the 
disease lay in the sphere of proto- 
mental events and that if the patient 
were seen so early that by average 
present day standards no signs of 
disease cognisable either by techniques 
of physical medicine of psychiatry were 
present, then that the patient was 
presenting a very good example, in 
petto, of what I mean by the stage of 
proto-mental events in which physical 
and psychological are as yet undifferen- 
tiated and from which, in certain 
circumstances, group diseases, with 
physical and psychological components, 
have their origin. Where my anology 
breaks down in expressing my view is 
in presenting the sphere of proto-mental 
events as bounded by the individual; 
in my opinion the sphere of proto- 
mental events cannot be understood 
by reference to the individual alone, and 
the intelligible field of study for the 
dynamics of proto-mental events is 
the individuals met together in a group. 
The proto-mental stage in the individual 
is only a part of the proto-mental 
system, for proto-mental phenomena 
are a function of the group and must 
therefore be studied in the group. 

In advancing the concept of a proto- 
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mental system I set out to account for 
the solidity with which all the emotions 
of one basic assumption seemed to be 
welded together, and at the same time 
to provide a concept that would account 
for the whereabouts of inoperative 
basic assumptions which were obviously 
felt by a group to be potentially active, 
and must therefore be considered to be 
** somewhere.” But I have often found 
it useful after a postulation of this kind 
to see what happens if I try to use the 
new theory for purposes for which it 
was not, in origination, intended. For 
this purpose I find an indulgence in 
speculation as good a test field as any 
other, and I hope by this that I may 
come nearer to deciding whether to 
regard the idea of a proto-mental 
system as only a theory to draw 
together my observations, a hypothesis 
to stimulate further investigation, or a 
clinically observable fact. 

My first speculation must concern 
what constitutes an intelligible field of 
study. The small therapeutic group 
cannot do so as long as my technique 
is no further developed than it is at 
present, and even if it were developed 
further, or if I were to improve my 
powers of observation, it would still 
remain a matter of doubt whether it 
were not wiser to seek a solution in 
some other field. Before Freud, the 
attempts to advance the study of 
neurosis were largely sterile because 
the individual was considered to be an 
intelligible field of: study, but it was 
when Freud began to seek a solution 
in the relationship between two people, 
the study of the transference, that he 
found what was the intelligible field of 
study for at least some of the problems 
that the neurotic patient poses, and 
problems that had hitherto defied all 
attempts at solution began to have a 
meaning. The investigation then com- 
menced has continued to spread in 
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depth and width. The small therapeutic 
group is an attempt to see whether any 
further results could be yielded by 
changing the field of study. It will be 
necessary at some time to consider the 
use that the group itself makes of 
manipulations of the field of study but 
for the moment I wish to consider the 
possibilities of changing the field again 
in order to see if it is possible by doing 
so to get new light on the small thera- 
peutic group. The small therapeutic 
group does not produce evidence about 
physical disease fast enough for my 
purpose and does not produce enough 
of it. I prefer, therefore, to base my 
speculations on what might be found 
in a group large enough for statistical 
evidence of disease to be available (7). 
I should like to have evidence about 
such diseases as tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, diabetes, and others, par- 
ticularly with regard to such aspects 
of fluctuations in numbers of cases, 
virulence, and distribution as were not 
readily explicable in terms of anatomy, 
physiology, and other disciplines that 
are normally the stock-in-trade of 
Public Health investigations. Further- 
more it would be necessary to have 
statistics which were valid at the 
significant moment. 

In what follows I propose to use the 
letters ba to indicate the basic assump- 
tion and its associated emotional state. 
The basic assumption of dependence 
will be indicated by the letters baD, of 
pairing by baP, and of flight-fight by 
baF. For the proto-mental system I 
propose to use the letters pm; thus 
pmDP would mean that I referred to a 
state in which the basic assumptions of 
dependence and pairing were no longer 
cognizable as psychiatric phenomena, 
but were confined in some sort of latent 
phase, at present unelucidated, in the 
proto-mental system where physical 
and mental are undifferentiated. 
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Similarly with pmPF, or pmDF. For 
the sophisticated or work group I shall 
use W. 

(a) Suppose that a disease X springs 
from the proto-mental stage of depen- 
dent and pairing groups when sup- 
pressed by basically expressed baF. In 
my theory the disease-X will be 
affiliated with D and P groups and, 
therefore, when it becomes overt, will 
have psychological affiliations with the 
emotions of baP and baD. Further, it 
will have a matrix which in this instance 
will be pmD and pmP. It will also have 
a psychological cause which will lie in 
baP. This does not mean that I con- 
sider that all diseases have a psycho- 
logical cause, which is equal in im- 
portance with other causes, but I do 
consider that for the sake of complete- 
ness a disease should be so classified that 
we know not only the facts ordinarily 
described in medicine, but also (i) its 
matrix, that is to say, in the example 
that I have given, pmD and pmP, wi 2 
psychological affiliations, in 
imaginary case baD and baP, and (ii) 
its psychological cause, in this example, 
baF. 


Similarly, I would add that we need 
to know the affiliation of the physical 
disease with other physical diseases, 
other than the already well known 
affiliations arrived at from a study of 
anatomy and physiology, and that we 
must seek these other affiliated physical 
diseases by considering what other 
physical diseases can be classified, in 
the example I have given, as 

Matrix—pmD and pmP. 

Affiliation—baD and baP. 

Cause—baF. 
This should give us the affiliations of 
one physical disease with another, 
which are functions, not of anatomy, 
physiology, and bacteriology—nor yet 
of psychopathology—but of the indi- 
vidual’s membership of a group. 


(b) Since my thesis depends on the 
argument that there is a stage in which 
physical and mental are undifferen- 
tiated, it follows that, when disease 
manifests itself physically, say, as 
tuberculosis, there is a psychological 
counterpart or reciprocal, the exact 
nature of which is yet to be investigated, 
but which we may in this discussion 
assume to be baD. This reciprocal 
cannot be either cause or effect, for, if 
it is either one or the other, it must 
derive from an entirely different series 
of proto-mental events, or else from the 
operative basic assumption. The 
mental events to which tuberculosis is 
affiliated are necessarily, in my defini- 
tion, neither cause nor effect; they are 
derivatives and developments from the 
same proto-mental phenomena as those 
from which tuberculosis itself arises. 
Tuberculosis is known to be very 
sensitive to developments in the psycho- 
logy of a group, numbers fluctuating in 
what appears to be some kind of 
sympathy with the changes in mentality 
of the group. The disease demands 
prolonged care and nursing and the 
diet has reminiscences of man’s earliest 
gastronomic experiences. It should be 
and is associated with many of the 
characteristics of baD, individuals 
reacting to their disorder and the 
limitations it imposes on them very 
much in the way that individuals with a 
similar personality react to baD. The 
existence of these facts has led often, 
before a tubercular lesion was demon- 
strated, to suggestion that the patient 
was malingering, (8) or, to use my 
terminology, that baD is the teleological 
cause of the patient’s disorder, but for 
reasons I have given I cannot regard 
baD as a cause of any kind; it is the 
mental state with which tuberculosis 
is affiliated, and is therefore neither 
cause nor effect. To find the cause of 
the complaint—I refer, of course, to the 
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cause as it is to be understood as a part 
of the scheme I am elaborating, and 
not to the perfectly well known and 
well established causes with which 
medicine is familiar—it would be 
necessary to co-relate the fluctuations 
in the incidence of the disease with the 
ba prevalent in the group at the various 
times at which the figures for the 
disease were obtained. Let us assume 
that the highest figures corresponded 
always with baF. We should then 
classify tuberculosis as having, besides 
the already established characteristics, 


Cause —baF 
Affiliation—baD 
Matrix —pmDP 


Any attempt to make this sort of classi- 
fication would clearly depend on 
opinion at best, wild guesswork at 
worst; but I think the attempt will 
need to be made: the attempt to be 
scientific must be adjusted to the state 
of immaturity of the study and this 
applies particularly to evaluation of the 
ba at any given moment. 

So far I have been arguing that the 
concept of a proto-mental system, 
together with the theories of basic 
assumptions, might be used to provide 
a fresh slant on physical disease and 
particularly those diseases which have 
been called psycho-somatic or have been 
considered as a part of psycho-social 
medicine and sociodynamics (4). But 
if we can widen the field of study of 
physical disease to include the study 
of basic assumptions, proto-mental 
system, and the rest, in order to arrive 
at a fuller understanding of physical 
disorder, we can equally well use the 
same widened field to carry out the 
process in reverse. For it must be 
remembered that, if, as far as psycho- 
logical disorder is concerned, the system 
is postulated as proto-mental, it is 
equally, from the point of view of 
physical disease, proto-physical. Never- 
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theless, it may be possible more easily 
to find a technique for investigating the 
proto-mental system as the matrix for 
physical disorder by an investigation 
making a physical approach. If, by 
using a physical approach, we can 
investigate the physical aspect of the 
proto-mental system, we may find a 
way of sampling what the proto- 
mental system of a group contains at 
any given time, and from that make 
the further step that would consist in 
elaborating a technique for observing 
the proto-mental counterparts of mental 
events. Any developments of this 
nature would make it possible to 
estimate what the psychological state 
of a group would be likely to become, 
because we could investigate it long 
before it emerged as a basic assumption 
basically expressed. To me this is 
important, for one characteristic that 
differentiates the patient group from 
other groups is the tendency of the 
patient group to act on basic assump- 
tions basically. 

Thanks to the British National 
Health Service, patients are able to feel 
that they have effectually dealt with all 
problems that arise from the financial 
element in the relationships with each 
other and with the doctor. Even so, 
there are occasions when financial 
problems are mentioned, usually as if 
they were affairs of domestic concern 


to the individual but none the less © 


susceptible of interpretation as material 
expressing indirectly some aspect of 
the mental life of the group and of the 
individual in it. I propose, therefore, 
to continue in the sphere of money my 
speculations on the proto-mental system 
by seeing if I can use this concept, in a 
manner parallel to that in which I have 
already employed it, in the sphere of 
physical disease. 

It has been said that ‘The medium 
of exchange may be almost anything 
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provided that it is generally acceptable’ 
(1). It is not only a medium of exchange 
but is also the standard of value. Recent 
work on primitive money has shown 
that it did not arise as a development 
of barter, nor yet even as a part of 
trade. On the contrary, trade, in its 
search for a medium that was generally 
acceptable and had an established value, 
adopted for its use currency which was 
primarily an invention to facilitate the 
transactions of wergild and bride-price. 
‘It would be extravagant to claim that 
“ bride-price” and wergild brought 
currency into existence, but they 
certainly established standards of value 
and regularized certain media of 
exchange .. .” (5). Einzig discussing 
this matter says that possibly objects 
were chosen for currency because they 
were generally desired as an article 
of consumption or ornament but adds 
that the high degree of acceptability 
may have been due to non-commercial 
considerations such as the fact that an 
object could be used for religious 
sacrifices, for political payments (fines, 
tribute, blood-money) or for bride- 
money (2). 

Both wergild and bride-price can be 
regarded as compensations to a group 
for loss of one of its members, and, 
looked at in this light, they reflect the 
supremacy of the group over the 
individual as in baF. Equally wergild 
may be regarded as an expression of 
the value the community sets upon the 
individual, so that it could be inter- 
preted on some occasions as an aspect 
of baF and on others as an expression 
of baD; similarly, bride-price can be 
regarded as an expression of baP. I 
am not, however, concerned at the 
moment to ascribe either institution to 
a particular ba—that would be the task 
of clinical observation—but to suggest 
the possibility that, just as in the dis- 
cussion of physical disease, there may 


be grounds for enlisting my theories as 
a means of adding knowledge and 
understanding of disease to the know- 
ledge and understanding of disease 
already obtainable through the discip- 
line of physical medicine, so there may 
be grounds for using my theories to 
add knowledge of disease of mechan- 
isms of exchange to the knowledge 
already obtainable through the dis- 
cipline of economics. For if the source 
of value of money lies not only in 
intrinsic value, and other sources 
discussed by Einzig, of the objects used 
for money but also in the ba’s then we 
should expect that the psychological 
value might be different in baF from its 
value in baP or baD and so on. Further- 
more, we might expect that the value of 
any currency might fluctuate, through 
fluctuations in value at the source from 
which money derives its psychological 
value—the basic assumptions. If we 
could determine clinically the nature 
of the value of money in baF, baD and 
baP we might be able to trace the 
source of one of the causes of fluctua- 
tions in value of money as used in trade. 

Now one of the advantages of study- 
ing money, in the big group, is that it 
may susceptible of statistical 
approach; whether the _ statistics 
available are any less open to criticism, 
on the grounds of lack of sensitivity, 
than the statistics of disease is doubtful, 
but yet a start must be made, and by 
someone who has statistical training 
and ability. But the real value of 
establishing some kind of correlation 
between fluctuations in value of money 
and changes in ba would arise if it were 
found that there was some correlation 
between patterns in the statistics of 
disease and statistics showing fluctua- 
tions in the value of money in the 
group. Obviously any attempt to 
isolate fluctuations in value, due to 
changes in value at the psychological 
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source of monetary value, namely, its 
source in wergild and bride purchase, 
from other sources than which money 
derived its value may prove to be very 
ambitious unless, as I suspect, value of 
currency reposes to a far greater extent 
than has been imagined on psycho- 
logical foundations, and in particular 
on the dominant basic assumption and 
the pm. If such correlations were 
proved to exist, then one might reason- 
ably feel that some evidence was being 
provided for taking the basic assump- 
tions to be clinical entities, and this in 
turn might lead to some clarification of 
ideas about the nature of the proto- 
mental system. 

In discussing the linkage of emotion 
in a ba I suggested that it was necessary 
to regard any feeling, such as anxiety, 
as differing according to the ba of 
which it was a part: similarly we must 
consider that the value of money in, say, 
baD differs from the value of money in 
baF, and by this I mean that its value 
differs in respect of quality as well as 
quantity. What I mean by this may be 
seen if we consider the attitude to 
money and the value that is set on it ina 
religious group where W is sufficiently 
strong to call baD into full activity and 
compare this value with the value that 
is set on money in a nation at war when 
baF is in full activity. In the latter the 
value of money is linked with its 
convertibility into munitions of war, in 
the former with its value in offsetting 
feelings of guilt for dependence beyond 
reasonable time limits, and on parents 
more than human by the purchase 
of feelings of virtue. In baP it 
would appear to lie in its ability 
to facilitate, by bride-purchase or 
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dowry, the acquisition of a mate. 

My speculations appear to suggest 
that the concepts of basic assumptions 
and proto-mental systems hold promise 
of facilitating enquiry in areas other 
than those from which they were 
derived, but, before acting on the 
assumption that a case for further 
investigation is established, it may be 
as well to check our speculations by 
bringing them into closer relationship 
with fact. The glaring difficulty is to 
state what basic assumption is operative 
in a large group; for example, are we 
to say that the ba in a nation at war is 
baF? And if so, is it true that this 
would hold for all parts of the nation— 
for example, the agricultural com- 
munity? If we assume that a nation at 
war exemplifies baF, are we to assume 
that the nation in question provides an 
intelligible field of study for the 
phenomena associated with that basic 
assumption? Where shall we seek 
statistical evidence of fluctuations in 
disease? What statistical. material will 
reveal fluctuations in the value of 
currency and where, in time, would we 
expect to find those fluctuations in the 
value of currency, or the incidence of 
disease, that we would expect to be 
correlated, if correlated they are, with 
the basic assumption of, say, August 
1939? 

Though it may seem a far cry from a 
study of the small patient group, it may 
be worth while trying to relate these 
theories to the recent history of the 
large group, to see if they stand the test 
of practicable application to actual 
events, before attempting a more ambi- 
tious project involved in making them 
the subject of statistical research. 
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SOME SOCIAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SITUATIONS RELATED TO CHANGE 
IN ATTITUDE 


JEANNE WATSON 


One of the major problems facing 
social scientists today is that of the 
formation and change of social attitudes. 
What is the most meaningful way to 
use the concept of attitude? What is 
meant by “‘ change,” and how does it 
occur? What are the social and psycho- 
logical situations in which changes of 
attitude take place? 

As an exploratory investigation in 
this area, non-directive interviews were 
conducted with forty-five residents of 


New York City who reported that at 
some time in their lives a change had 
occurred in their attitude toward Jews 
or Negroes. An attempt was made to 
explore the relevant social and psycho- 
logical factors operating before, during, 
and after the subjectively recognized 
change, and to develop hypotheses 
about the dynamics of change. This 
paper is a report of the study, with 
special emphasis on the hypotheses 
which developed from it. 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM 


As a first approach to the definition 
of attitude, we shall accept G. W. 
Allport’s (2) classical statement that 
‘ An attitude is a mental and neural 
state of readiness, organized through 
experience, exerting a directive or 
dynamic influence upon the individual’s 
response to all objects and situations 
with which it is related.’ 

This concept of attitude as a persistent 
and underlying state of readiness is to 
be distinguished from that of opinion, 
or the individual’s verbal report of his 
attitude. Faris (25) has pointed out 
that, ‘It is only in those relatively 
infrequent moments when we are 
caught “ off our guard” that attitudes 
and statements of opinion correspond.’ 


In a non-directive interview such 
unguarded moments occur fairly fre- 
quently. A tone of voice, a descriptive 
phrase, or an unguarded adjective all 
give the skilful interviewer clues to the 
underlying attitude of the respondent. 
Reports of behavior in situations 
involving members of the minority 
group provide additional evidence as 
to the attitude of the respondent. These 
two types of evidence, plus direct 
statements of opinion, were used in this 
study as a basis for determining the 
respondent’s attitude. 

Having agreed. that an attitude 
influences ‘ the individual’s response to 
all objects and situations with which 
it is related,’ we may proceed to ask, 
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what is meant by response? It is 
immediately clear that response can 
mean at least two things: what the 
person sees, and what he does. Thus, 
two perceptions are involved in a 
response: the perception of what is 
“out there”, i.e., the perception of 
object characteristics; and the percep- 
tion of some form of behavior as 
appropriate for this particular situation. 
Since each perception is influenced by 
the attitude, we must distinguish at 
least the two corresponding aspects of 
an attitude: the cognitive aspect (object 
characteristics) and the behavioral 
aspect (appropriate behavior). 

Much of the work on measuring and 
changing intergroup attitudes has been 
concerned with the perception of object 
characteristics, i.e., with the cognitive 
aspect of the attitude. Many attitude 
tests consist primarily of statements 
attributing various stereotyped charac- 
teristics to different minority groups, 
and the attitude is defined in terms of 
the statements which the individual will 
accept. Correspondingly, “education” 
for better intergroup relations often 
consists of the presentation of argu- 
ments or research findings on group 
differences as an attempt to dislodge 
stereotypes about the “nature” of 
various groups. 

A second approach to the study of 
intergroup attitudes, however, asks not 
what the minority group member is 
like, but how one should behave toward 
and with him. The Bogardus Social 
Distance Scale or the Hartley “ Show 
Me” tests demonstrate the application 
of this approach to attitude measure- 
ment. The assumption implicit in these 
tests and in the theoretical analysis of 
this paper is that the subject con- 
sistently perceives a certain kind of 
relationship to be the appropriate one 
between himself and members of the 
minority group; that situations can be 


ordered in terms of the demands of this 
relationship; and that this perceived 
relationship prepares one for certain 
kinds of behavior. It is this manner of 
defining the behavioral relationships 
between oneself and minority group 
members which has been designated the 
behavioral aspect of the attitude. 

Perhaps the clearest conceptual 
approach to this point is to think of an 
attitudinal field, including both the 
individual who holds the attitude and 
the objects and situations with which 
the attitude is related. This notion has 
several implications. Behavior becomes 
not a single stereotyped response, but 
rather a process of dynamic interaction 
between the individual and the minority 
group member. In each new social 
situation we will expect a somewhat 
different resultant of forces. But the 
most important point is that a constant 
attitude implies a constant set of 
possible ways of behaving, from which 
is selected the one appropriate for a 
particular situation. These constant 
possible ways of behaving, plus the 
corresponding possible ways of per- 
ceiving, constitute the structure of the 
attitudinal field. 

For example, the individual may feel 
that minority group members are his 
equals and should always be treated as 
such; or that minority group members 
are dangerous and should be avoided 
or attacked whenever possible. He may 
feel that minority group members are 
inferior and conclude that they should 
be given tolerance as long as they keep 
their place; or he may conclude that it 
is his duty to work actively to improve 
their lot in life. Each of these attitudes 
requires certain behaviors on the part 
of the individual; but both the attitude 
and the behaviors will be invoked only 
if the minority group member, in turn, 
is perceived to behave according to 
expectations. 
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The behavioral aspect of an attitude 
may be considered as the resultant of 
several other forces. In part it is deperi- 
dent on cognition, i.e., on the perceived 
characteristics of the attitudinal object. 
In part it is a matter of affect toward 
the object. And in part it reflects the 
basic personality needs of the individual. 
For example, the person with a great 
deal of hostility or guilt may react by 
scapegoating; the person who is happy 
and secure is likely to be more accep- 
tant. It is neither necessary nor 
possible at this point, however, to 
explore the origins of the behavioral 
aspect of an attitude in detail. 

With these conceptions in mind, how 
are we to conceive of changes in 
attitude? Attitude has been defined as 
a readiness to respond to attitudinal 
objects; similarly, the structure of the 
attitudinal field has been said’ to define 
the ways of perceiving and behaving 
which are possible for the individual. 
Change must mean a reorganization of 
the relationships among the objects in 
the attitudinal field, so that old possibi- 
lities of response are elimipated and 
new ones substituted. This will not 
occur in cases where existing field 
structure persists, with only slight 
elaborations in detail. Change must 
involve a restructuring of the attitudinal 
field; it must be a structural change. 

Structural change will usually involve 
both the cognitive and the behavioral 
aspects of an attitude. Sometimes the 
behavioral aspect alone may change, 
as when the same perceived inferiority 
becomes a reason for helping instead of 
persecuting a mincrity group. In cases 
where only the cognitive aspect changes, 
however, and where the “ new” per- 
ception is so much like the old that it 
makes no difference in behavior, it 
seems impossible to speak of structural 
change. Here it seems to be a case of 
modification of detail, without any 
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change in structure. Such change would 
be exemplified by the person who learns 
that Negroes are good entertainers, but 
who doesn’t see any way in which this 
fact should affect his behavior toward 
Negroes. It seems probable that many 
of the changes in attitude which are 
reported in the literature to have 
occurred after exposure to various 
types of propaganda were not structural 
changes, but there is of course no way 
of knowing. 

Attitudes of non-Jews toward Jews 
and of whites toward Negroes were 
chosen as the object of the study for 
several reasons. These attitudes had 
already been well studied, providing a 
wealth of material from which to 
formulate hypotheses. Also, they were 
well enough defined for the average 
person so that he could talk about them 
relatively easily. It was important that 
the attitudes studied be of a contro- 
versial nature, both so that there would 
be a wide range of opinion with rela- 
tively frequent cases of change, and so 
that persons whose attitudes had 
changed would recognize the change 
and be willing to talk about it. 

It should be noted that attitudes 
toward Jews and Negroes in New York 
City represent two major aspects of 
outgroup attitudes in America today. 
On the one hand, there is the attitude 
toward a relatively large minority group 
which is the focus for local intergroup 
conflict and tension, and which is 
appreciably in evidence. In New York 
this is the Jewish group; in the South 
it might be the Negroes, and in other 
parts of the country it might be the 
Mexicans or the Japanese-Americans. 
On the other hand, there is the more 
casual attitude toward a minority group 
which presents no immediate threat to 
the status quo, and which can be more 
easily tolerated, e.g., in New York, the 
Negroes. Together, these attitudes 
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represent a large part of the more 
inclusive area of majority group atti- 


tudes toward minority group members 
in America. 


METHODS USED 


The Interview. It was felt that an 
open-end interview was the most suit- 
able instrument for obtaining informa- 
tion about the dynamics of change. 
Tach interviewer was equipped with a 
copy of the questionnaire (Appendix I), 
but the questions were used very freely. 
The general approach in the interview 
situation was to get the respondent to 
report how he had changed, and then, 
with the use of non-directive probes, to 
get as much information from him as 
possible about what had occurred 
before, during, and after the time of 
the change. Most of the interview was 
organized around the respondent’s 
report, and not around any pre-con- 
ceived list of questions. It was the 
responsibility of the interviewer to have 
the general points of the questionnaire 
well enough in mind, so that he could 
probe for additional information at the 
relevant points, without referring to the 
formal questionnaire. Finally, when 
the respondent had finished his report, 
the interviewer filled in the gaps by 
asking any specific questions not 
previously answered. 

Complete written notes were taken 
during the interview, and a verbatim 
report of the entire conversation was 
written up as soon afterward as possible. 
The interviews were then organized in 


summary form, and analyzed. 


The Sample. The bulk of the sample 
was obtained from mailing a ballot to 
2,500 names chosen at random from 
the Queens Borough telephone direc- 
tory. Queens was chosen because of its 


suburban character and because of the 
relatively low proportions of Jewish and 
Negro residents.2? A copy of the ballot 
which was sent out is included in 
Appendix II. The main purpose of the 
mailing was to supply names of people 
whose attitudes toward Jews or Negroes 
had changed, and to provide some 
indication of how these people felt at 
the present time. The ballot therefore 
opened with two questions offering a 
choice of judgments of Jews and 
Negroes respectively; continued with 
questions asking, ‘Has your feeling 
about Jews (Negroes) changed at some 
time during your life?’; and ended with 
a request for an interview and for a 
name and address. 

People having telephones listed in 
Queens, of course, represent a highly 
select sample. In order to decrease the 
resulting bias, two ballots were included 
in each of the letters, with the instruc- 
tions that, ‘If there is anyone in your 
family whose feelings about Jews or 
Negroes have definitely changed, please 
ask him or her to fill out the extra 
ballot and send it in with yours.’ 

Of the 2,500 letters sent out, 363 
(14.5%) produced returns. There were 
97 cases in which both ballots were 
returned, yielding a total of 460 
returned ballots. Of these 460 people, 
29% stated that they had changed their 
opinions of Jews, and the same number 
that they had changed their opinions 
of Negroes. There is some overlap in 
these groups, so that altogether just 
188 people, or 41%, reported change 
toward one or both groups. 


2 We were particularly 
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TABLE 1 


Change Reported in Ballots Returned from Queens 
* Has your feeling about Jews (Negroes) changed at some time during your life?’ 


Little Much more Much more Not ascer- 


No 
Change Change Favorable 


Against trained TOTAL 


Jews 42% 25% 13% 16% 4% 100% 
21 8 4 100 


Negroes ... 47 20 


N= 


460 


Most of the ballots were not signed, 
or in a few cases they were signed but 
an interview was refused. As a. result, 
we were able to interview only 33 out 
of the 188 people who reported that 
they had changed. This is eighteen 
percent of those who reported having 
changed, seven percent of those who 
returned ballots, and only one percent 
of those to whom ballots were sent. 
Such a small return is hardly satis- 
factory. Among other things, it means 
that it is impossible to tell what popula- 
tion the sample represents. 

To get a larger number of people in 
our study, twelve additional interviews 
were obtained from other sources. Two 
questions asking briefly about change 
in attitudes toward Jews or Negroes 
were included in the questionnaire of a 
contemporaneous study by Geshart 
Saenger. 

Five of the respondents from this 
study whose attitudes had changed were 
later re-interviewed by us. Another 
seven interviews were obtained with 
people who were personally acquainted 
with the interviewers. The total number 
of interviews represented in the study is 
thus 45. 


Sample Bias. In addition to the un- 
determined biases resulting from poor 
sampling controls, there are a number 


of biases present in the final sample 
which can be explicitly recognized: 

(1) Geographical bias, resulting from 
limitation of the sample to New 
York City, and primarily to 
Queens. 

(2) Socio-economic bias. Telephone 
owners and graduate students 
represent the higher  socio- 
economic levels. 

(3) Religious bias. (See Table 2). 
The sample includes too many 
Jews and too few Catholics, when 
compared to the best available 
estimates of religious groups in 
New York City. 

(4) Age bias. (See Table 2). There 
are too many young people and 
too few old people. 

(5) Attitude bias, resulting from self- 
selection of respondents. 

The effect of self-selection of respon- 
dents is of course undetermined, The 
respondent had to decide (i) whether 
or not to answer the mail questionnaire; 
(ii) whether or not his attitude had 
changed; (iii) whether or not he would’ 
let a stranger come to interview him. 
The 33 people out of 2,500 who decided 
that the answer to all these questions 
was “ yes” must indeed have been a 
select group! 

One result of the self-selection was 
advantageous. Inspection of 326 inter- 


3 Saenger, Gerhart, ‘“‘ The Influence of Discrimination on Minority Group Members in its Relation 
to Attempts to Combat Discrimination.” Journal of Psychology, 1949, Vol. 28, No. 2. 
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views from Saegner’s study yielded a 
total of 54 persons (17%) who reported 
that their attitudes had changed; in 
our study, 41% reported some change 


of attitude. Self selection, then, was 
partly in the direction of eliminating 
people whose attitudes had never 
changed. 


TABLE 2 


Social Characteristics of the Interview Sample and of the 
New York City Population 


Sex 
Male 60% 50%} 
Female 40 50 
100% 100% 
Religion 
Jewish 22% 8.7%,3 
Catholic 13 24.0° 
Other 65 67.3 
100% 100% 
Race 
er 
100% 100% 
ge 
20—29 35% 25%! 
30—39 33 25 
40—49 16 22 
50 and over 16 28 
100% 100% 


1 Figures taken from the 1940 United States 


Census. 
2 Census of Congregations, 1937, as reported by the librarian of the American Jewish Committee. 


Includes only Jewish church members. 


3 Census of Congregations, 1936, as reported by the New York Public Library. Includes Roman 


Catholic Church members only. 


Comparison of the 460 ballots 
returned with the final sample inter- 
viewed (Tables 1 and 3) indicates some 
tendency for people who changed in a 
negative direction to refuse an interview. 
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Forty-one percent of the changes 
reported in the ballots were in a nega- 
tive direction; only 31% of the people 
interviewed changed in a _ negative 
direction. 
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TABLE 3 
Change Reported by People Interviewed 
Favorable Unfavorable TOTAL 
Jews... pes 10 9 19 
Negroes <a 19 4 23 
Both... 2 1 3 
TOTAL nae 31 14 45 


Closely related to the sampling bias 
from self-selection of respondents is 
the reporting error due to ex post facto 
reporting. Both the memory and the 
verbal report of what change occurred 
are subject to error. This cannot be 
helped. However, it is important to 
emphasise that the respondent’s inter- 
pretations of why and how much he 
changed were used as evidence along 
with his other statements about what 
happened at the same time, and were 
at no point considered as supplying the 
total answer. We formed our own 
conclusions about what had happened 
and why, and these might or might not 
be in agreement with those of the 
respondent. 

It is also probable that the questioning 
of the interviewer helped to produce 
accurate results. Questions about such 
things as change in residence or 
occupation, experience with minority 
group members before and after the 
change, etc., refer to points lying in the 
realm of objective fact for the respon- 


dent. He may not see that they apply 
to the change which he experienced, 
but he will tend to give accurate infor- 
mation about them when questioned. 

A final danger in interpretation of 
our results arises from the fact that there 
was no control group. We may find 
that certain experiences have been 
associated with changes in attitude, but 
we cannot report on the people who 
apparently had the same experiences, 
but did not change. 

In summary, then, we can make no 
claim to a representative sample nor to 
strict methodological controls. Quan- 
titative relationships and frequencies 
cannot be extended to any larger 
population. Hence there has been no 
statistical treatment of the data. All 
tables relating to the group interviewed 
present raw figures only. It does seem 
likely, however, that the qualitative 
relationships observed here may be 
typical of a larger population, and that 
it is in the area of dynamics of change 
that this study will be most meaningful. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DATA 


One of the most difficult problems in 
the relatively unexplored field of the 
dynamics of change is to know how to 
classify the material available. Since 
the manner of classification greatly 
affects the results obtained, I shall 


discuss this before proceeding to treat- 
ment of specific findings. 


1. The Change Process 
Careful study of the interviews 
indicated that there was a rather 
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consistent change process appearing in 
each case. It consists of four stages. 

(a) First there is a change in the 
social-psychological environment of the 
individual, so that his previous patterns 
of adjustment become unsuitable. He 
enters a new group by joining the army, 
going to college, or getting a new job; 
he moves to a new geographical locality; 
he experiences some change in social 
or economic status; or he experiences 
some change in the level of emotional 
satisfaction. Whatever the experience, 
it creates the need for some sort of 
change in habitual attitudes and 
behavior. I have therefore called it the 
predisposing experience. 

(b) As a result of the predisposing 
experience, there is a more or less 
general re-structuring of social attitudes 
to meet the total new social situation. 
This is the specific pattern of change; 
it may be considered as a cross-sectional 
stage of the longitudinal change process. 

The extent of the pattern of change 
necessary to achieve a new state of 
equilibrium depends on the degree to 
which the previous adjustment has 
been upset. Sometimes the attitude 
toward minority groups is the only 
one challenged, and the change reported 
can be called an isolated one. Some- 
times, however, a more general change 
occurs. These more general patterns of 
change can be classified in at least three 
groups. 

First there is a general pattern of 
increased _ social - economic - political 
liberalism. In this case, if a more 
favorable attitude is adopted toward 
minority groups, it is because it is the 
liberal thing to do. 

Secondly, there may be a change in 
general religious outlook, and with it, 


a change in attitudes toward other’ 


groups of people. 
Thirdly, there is a pattern of change 
involving a reorganized personal adjust- 


ment. In this case it is not so much that 
the individual sees the world differently, 
as above, but rather that he sees himself 
differently. This may be the result of a 
period of intense intellectual questioning 
and self criticism, or the result of a 
changed way of living—i.e., a sharp 
break from home, a marked change in 
socio-economic status, or marriage. 

Other patterns of change undoubtedly 
exist, but were not reported in the 
sample. Patterns of negative change, in 
particular, are lacking. Only one 
person whose attitude had changed in a 
negative direction reported any other 
accompanying changes; in her case, 
there was a personal reorganization. 

(c) Whatever the extent of the change, 
there is always some experience which 
calls attention directly to the inadequacy 
of the existing attitude toward minority 
groups. This specific stimulus I have 
called the precipitating experience. This 
is most often some unexpected or intense 
contact with individual members of the 
minority group. Sometimes, however, 
change occurs even when there is no 
personal contact. Contact with dis- 
crimination can serve as a stimulus, 
particularly if it is the beginning or end 
of discrimination against oneself. Or 
sometimes discussion of the problem on 
a verbal and intellectual level may serve 
as sufficient stimulus to change. 

(d) Finally, after the initial change, 
there may be further experiences which 
act as reinforcement for the new attitude. 
The most common kinds of reinforce- 
ment include further contact with 
minority group members on the same 
basis as during the change; approval 
and agreement from individuals having 
high prestige; reading and other means 
of obtaining information; and taking 
action in support of the new attitude. 

The conceptualization of the change 
process outlined here, like all the 
conclusions in this paper, must be 
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regarded as highly tentative. ‘The small 
and non-representative sample will not 
support any dogmatic assertions of fact. 
Hence, all generalizations for which 
there is evidence in the data will be 
stated as hypotheses which may be 
tested by further study. The concep- 
tualization of the change process pro- 
vides us with the first such hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 1 
Re-structuring of a social attitude 
occurs in the following stages: (i) a 
predisposition to change; (ii) a more 
or less generalized change in which 
(iii) attention is directed to the 
inadequacy of the particular attitude 
and it is changed accordingly; (iv) 
reinforcement of the new attitude. 


2. Object of Change 

Each person was classified as having 
changed his attitude toward Negroes, 
Jews, or both. Negroes and Jews were 
included in the sample only if they 
reported change toward the other 
minority group. 


3. Direction of Change 

Three categories were used in the 
classification of direction of change: 
“* Favorable Change,” or change from 
a neutral or unfavorable attitude to a 
favorable one; ‘‘ Unfavorable change,” 
or change from a neutral or positive 


attitude to an unfavorable one; and- 


“* Unfavorable reinforcement,” or in- 
tensification of an already unfavorable 
attitude. Since there was only one case 
that might have been classified as 
“* Favorable reinforcement,” this cate- 
gory was not used. 


4. Kind of Change 
Respondents were classified in four 


groups in an attempt to specify whether 
or not there had been any structural 
change, and if so, to what extent. The 
experimenter made the classification 
after reading the interview, by asking 


himself this question: How would the 
respondent have felt, before the change, 
about behaving toward minority groups 
in the manner which he now considers 
most appropriate? 

(a) The “ Reversal”’ group includes 
people for whom present behavior 
would have been inappropriate and 
contrary to their beliefs. : 

(6) The “ creation of new attitude ” 
group includes people for whom present 
behavior would not have been either 
condemned or praised because it would 
never have been considered. 

(c) The “ Modification” group in- 
cludes those for whom present behavior 
would have been in the right direction 
but too extreme, and those for whom 
present behavior is mixed, with parts 
of it in accordance with earlier beliefs 
and parts not. 

(d)The “No Structural Change” 
group includes people whose present 
behavior is not noticeably different 
from behavior before the “ change”’ 
but who reported change which could 
be classified as modification of the 
cognitive aspect of the attitude. 


5. Nature of Present Attitude 

We have assumed thus far that every 
person has a definite attitude, and also 
therefore, a clear frame of reference. 
This is not in fact the case. There are a 
number of people who cannot answer 
a question concerning their attitude 
except by describing a number of 
specific and contradictory experiences 
they have had with minority group 
members. It is as if they started to 
generalize from each of these con- 
tradictory experiences, found that the 
resulting generalizations would be con- 
tradictory, and now refuse to verbalize 
any generalizations at all. They cannot 
adopt any one frame of reference, nor 
associate themselves with any one 
attitude. They can produce only an 
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unintegrated, admittedly self-contra- 
dictory listing of experiences. I have 
classified the attitudes of these people 
as non-integrated. 

Among the people whose attitudes 
were integrated, there was a noticeable 
difference in the intensity with which 
the attitude was held. Some people had 
been active in programs to improve 
intergroup relations or had actively 
promoted practices of discrimination; 
they had made an effort to find out 
more about the problem; they had tried 
to know or avoid minority group 
members, etc. The attitude which they 
reported had resulted in observable 
non-verbal behavior and in some cases 
had been of central importance in the 
over-all organization of life activities. 
for other people, there was no indi- 
cation that they had ever thought 
about the problem except when some 
one asked them questions. The 
difference could be described in terms 
of intensity; of ego-involvement; of 
affective content; of whether the 
attitude was active or inactive, salient 
or dormant. Perhaps the two most 
useful terms are salient and inactive, 
which are to be regarded as the two 
extremes of a _ single continuum. 

There are thus three categories for 
classification of the nature of the 
present attitude: Non-integrated; 
Integrated and Salient; Integrated and 
Inactive. 


6. Childhood Training 

In an effort to get at some of the long- 
range influences affecting attitudes 
toward minority groups, several 
questions about childhood experiences 


were included in the interview schedule. 
The material obtained proved to be not 
only sketchy, but also inconclusive. 
Even when the answers were reasonably 
complete, they could be related neither 
to the kind of change which occurred 
nor to the final attitude. The results of 
these questions are therefore not 
reported here. 


7. Related Socio-psychological attitudes 

A series of questions taken in part 
from the Frenkel-Brunswik question- 
naire and in part from the study by 
Allport and Kramer was mimeographed 
and mailed or given to each respondent, 
to be returned to us by mail. (Appendix 
II). The object was to study the 
personality attributes of the individual 
as revealed on this “ public opinion 
ballot” and relate these to his present 
attitude. Our hypothesis was that the 
same relationship between personality 
and attitude would be found among 
these people whose attitudes had 
changed as that which previous in- 
vestigators had found among people 
in general. If true, this could mean 
either that the earlier attitude had been 
inconsistent with deeper personality 
attributes, so that the change of attitude 
had increased consistency, or that the 
attitude and the personality had both 
been modified in the same direction 
during the period of change. In any 
case, it would support the supposition 
that social attitudes are closely related 
to deeper-lying personality charac- 
teristics. 

Let us now examine our findings in 
terms of the four stages of the change 
process outlined above. 


THE PREDISPOSING EXPERIENCE 


All but three of the forty-five people 
in the sample reported some predis- 
posing experience, i.e., some experience 
which preceded the change and seemed 
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people reported more than one such 
experience. (A total of eighty was 
reported by the forty-five respondents.) 
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We may therefore advance the follow- _tionalized group. The most frequently 
ing hypothesis with considerable con- reported type of predisposing 


fidence.* experience was that of the young 
person who went forth from home to 
Hypothesis 2 his first job, to college, or into the 


Re-structuring of a social attitude armed services. Twenty-two people 
must be preceded by some change in reported some such predisposition. 
the socio-psychological environment Thus, about half of the forty-five people 
of the individual. and about one fourth of the eighty 

pre-disposing experiences fall under 
Association with a new institu- this heading. (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 
Pre-disposing Experiences Reported in the Study 


Move to adult, institutionalized 22 
First Job 
College 
Job and College 
Armed Services 
Geographical change of residence 
To New York 
Change in status 
Acceptance by majority group 
‘Rejection by majority group 
Improved financial status ... 
Lowered financial status 
Retirement ... 
Change in emotional satisfaction 
Greater unhappiness; — 
experience 
Greater happiness ... sige 3 
80 


18 


AN? 


12 


Number of People 
Reported some predisposing experience 42 
Reported no predisposing experience... 3 
45 


4 The three people who report no p’ experience do not really contradict this hypothesis. 
One of them was 35 years old and not recall the circumstances preceding a change which 
took place when she was in high school. ee * second reported conflict of attitudes 

after attending a party in Harlem. In her case the change has not been assimilated and remains 
incomplete. The third was a man who was impressed by the good work of Negro troops in the 
without a structural chan 
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An experience of this kind includes 
both a moving toward and a moving 
away from. College, the army, and even 
most job situations may be described 
as institutionalized groups which have 
high prestige for the individual, and 
which he is entering for the first time. 
The institutional group has certain 
mores which he must accept if he is to 
become an accepted member; and if 
these mores differ from his previous 
habits of thought and action, it is 
expected and demanded that he change. 
At the same time, the individual is 
breaking away from home, trying to 
establish a new and adult role for him- 
self. There is some rebellion from 
family control, and unusual readiness 
to reject the old and claim the new. 
He is peculiarly susceptible to the 
influences of new groups. 

Of the twenty-two people who 


changed at this point of breaking away 
from adolescence and entering a new 
adult world, twenty changed in a 
favorable direction. (Table 5). Corres- 
pondingly, every one of the people who 
reported some predisposition and who 
acquired a generally more liberal out- 
look did so at this time. (Table 6). It 
appears that at this point in the life 
of an individual he is either particularly 
sensitive to liberalizing forces, or else 
particularly exposed to them. 


Hypothesis 3 
The time when a young person first 
enters a new and “ adult” world as 
an independent person is a particu- 
larly favourable time for the growth 
of liberal ideas. 
There are no other generalizations 
which can be made about the group as 
a whole. However, there is some 


TABLE 5 
Relation Between Predisposing Experience and Direction of Change 


Favorable Unfavorable 
Predisposing Experience Change Change Reinforcement TOTAL 
Adult, institutionalized group 20 1 1 22 
Geographical change 
To New York 3 4 5 12 
Other a 1 1 6 
Change in status... 9 2 1 12 
Change in emotional satisfaction .. 6 3 1 10 
Prestige se 7 1 9 
Rebellion... 5 5 
Religious Change 3 _ 1 4 
57 12 11 80 
Number of People 
Reported some predisposing 
experience 28 7 7 42 
Reported no predisposong 
experience 3 3 
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TABLE 6 
Relation Between Predisposing Experience and Pattern of Change 


Predisposing Experience Isolated 


Increased Religious 
Liberalism Change 


Pattern of Change 

Personal - 

Reorgani- 
zation 


TOTAL 


Adult, institutionalized group 8 
Geographical change 
Change in status 3 
Change in emotional satis- 
faction 
Greater unhappiness 
Greater happiness 
Prestige she 
Rebellion 
Religious change 


Si 


Number of People 
Reported some predis- 
posing experience ... 22 
Reported no 
experience 
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evidence that the job situation is less 
disturbing than either college or the 
armed services. There were more cases 
of non-integrated attitudes and fewer 
cases of personal reorganization among 
people who changed on the job than in 
the other two sub-groups. 


Geographical change. Eighteen of the 
forty-five people reported that a change 
of residence had preceded the change of 
attitude. Twelve of these had moved 
to New York City, ten from other parts 
of the United States and two from 
Europe; the other six had moved from 
one section of the United States to 
another or from one section of New 
York City to another. 

Every one of the twelve people who 
moved to New York changed in his 


attitude toward Jews; one of them 
changed toward both Jews and Negroes. 
None of them changed toward Negroes 
alone. (Table 7). Nine of the twelve 
changes were in a negative direction. 
(Only fourteen of the forty-five people 
in the total sample changed in the 
negative direction.) 

This association between moving to 
New York and acquiring a negative 
attitude toward Jews can be explained 
in part by assuming that Jews serve as a 
scapegoat for any kind of unpleasant- 
ness in New York City. There actually 
are relatively more Jews in New York 
City than in other parts of the country. 
If the life of an-individual changes for 
the worse when he moves to New York 
(crowded living conditions, poverty, 
failure) he may look for the distinctive 
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characteristic of New York which has 
made the difference, and find it in the 
high Jewish population. 

A more general explanation is 
suggested by the fact that the other six 
geographical moves were associated 
with changes in attitude toward Negroes, 
and consisted of moves to or from the 
South, or to or from Negro neighbour- 
hoods in New York. It seems that for a 
geographical move to be associated 
with a change of intergroup attitudes, 
it must be to an area where there are 
noticeably more or noticeably fewer 
members of that minority group in the 
community. In many cases, of course, 
an individual may be sufficiently in- 
sulated from the community so that he 
is not aware of any change in the 
population. The change must be per- 


ceived to be effective. But where it is 
perceived, former habits of thought and 
behavior may be deemed inappropriate, 
and new ones developed. In some cases, 
this may mean a reversal of attitude; in 
other cases it may mean an extension 
and activation of previously vague 
stereotypes. (Table 8). At any rate, we 
may advance the following hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 4 
Moving to a new community where a 
particular minority group is observed 
to be relatively larger or smaller than 
it was in the previous place or resi- 
dence may lead to changed attitudes 
about that minority group. 
A second hypothesis suggested by 
the information on geographic change is 
the following. 


TABLE 7 
Relation Between Predisposing Experience and Object of Change 


Object of Change 


| Predisposing Experience Negroes Jews Both TOTAL 
Adult, institutionalized group 10 10 2 22 
Geographical change 
To New York —_ 11 1 12 
Other 6 6 
Change in status... 7 5 12 
Change in emotional satisfaction .. 5 3 2 10 
Rebellion... 1 3 1 5 
Religious Change 2 2 aan 4 
38 36 6 80 
Number of People 
Reported some predisposing 
experience se 19 3 42 
Reported no predisposing 
experience 3 3 
23 19 3 45 
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TABLE 8 
Relation Between Predisposing Experience and Kind of Change 
Kind of Change 
Precipitating Experience Reversal Modifi- TOTAL 
ec 
“et cation attitude change 
Adult, institutionalized group 10 1 7. 4 22 
Geographical change 7 7 1 3 18 
Change in status... 9 _ 2 1 12 
Change in emotional satis- 
faction 
Greater unhappiness 4 2 — 1 7 
Greater happiness 1 2 3 
Prestige 3 1 1 9 
Rebellion... ide 2 3 5 
Religious change 3 1 — 4 
39 ie 19 10 80 
Number of People 
Reported some predis- 
posing experience nee, ae 8 8 6 42 
Reported no 
experience _ 1 1 1 3 
20 9 9 7 45 
Hypothesis 5 minimum of personality disturbances 


Change resulting from the incorp- 

oration of the norms of a new 

community involves a minimum 
of psychological resistance and 
conflict. 

Support for the hypothesis depends 
upon the fact that geographical change 
is highly associated with negative 
change (Table 5) and with isolated 
change (Table 6). Since people re- 
porting negative change on the ballots 
were less likely to grant an interview 
than those reporting positive change, 
we may assume that those people who 
were interviewed about a_ negative 
change were characterized by unusual 
lack of resistance and defensiveness. 
Similarly, we may assume that people 
for whom the change was confined to 
a single isolated area would show a 


and psychological conflict about the 
change. If these two assumptions are 
granted, then the concentration of 
these two groups among those reporting 
geographical changes serves to support 
the hypothesis. 

Although the evidence for the hypo- 
thesis is indirect and inconclusive, the 
theoretical basis seems sound. The 
fact that a new community is different 
from the old and has selected a different 
kind of behavior toward minority group 
members for approval does not reflect 
upon the rightness of one’s previous 
behavior, at another time and under 
other circumstances. Each behavior 
(and so each attitude) is appropriate 
in its proper place; the difference 
(change) can therefore be accepted 
freely and without defensiveness. 
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Changes in Status. The seven people 
classified as having experienced a 
change in social status include three 
people who experienced only an isolated 
instance of discrimination, one man 
who lost his foot and had to adjust to 
being a cripple, and three minority 
group members who entered a new 
school or college and found themselves 
for the first time accepted by the 
majority group. Every one of these 
people changed in a favorable direction. 
The dynamics are somewhat different 
in the different situations, but there may 
be a basic similarity. In each case there 
was some experience with the un- 
pleasant aspects of discrimination, com- 
bined with a fairly secure and acceptable 
status at the time of the change. The 
following hypothesis does not imply 
that this conjunction must always lead 
to a non-discriminatory attitude, but 
only that it may do so. 


Hypothesis 6 
Persons who have experienced dis- 
crimination but whose general social 
position at a given time is well 
established will tend to reject dis- 
crimination against other groups. 


There was little evidence on the effects 
of changes in financial status. In the 
two cases of lowered financial status 
the changed attitude was both consistent 
and hostile. This is as might have been 
expected, and supports the following 
generally accepted hypothesis. 
Hypothesis 7 

Economic difficulties lead to greater 

hostility against the out-group. 


Improved financial status, on the 
other hand, was for one person a 
mellowing influence, decreasing the 
need to hate Jews and making it 
possible to “love” them and embrace 
them as a part of the “ cosmic con- 


sciousness.” In the other instance it 
brought a middle western businessman 
into prosperous Westchester circles 
where well-bred anti-Semitism was a 
prescribed pattern of behavior. 

Retirement is a pattern which might 
be studied in more detail. There was 
only one retired businessman in our 
sample. He became more religious and 
more friendly toward both Germans 
(his old business rivals) and Negroes. 
In addition to this case, however, there 
were several unsigned ballots returned 
from men who reported that after 
retirement they became more religious 
and more tolerant of minority group 
members. Further study of people who 
changed after retirement might bear 
out the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 8 
Retirement from active participation 
in a competitive society predisposes 
one to greater tolerance of outgroup 
members. 


Changes in status seem to be highly 
effective as predispositions to change. 
Nine of the twelve people whose status 
changed reversed their attitudes; and 
two developed entirely new attitudes. 
(Table 8). Four of them went through 
a period of personal reorganization; 
this is half of those who reported such 
reorientation. (Table 6). Conversely, 
only three of the twenty-three people 
who reported an isolated change 
experienced any change in status. 
There may be some relationship 
between a change in status and the 
necessity for extensive psychological 
readjustment. 


Hypothesis 9 
A change in social or econorhic status 
often requires major psychological 
readjustment; this may include a 
change in out-group attitudes. . 
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Changes in emotional satisfaction. 
Several people reported that a decided 
nerease or decrease in happiness had 
occurred about the time of the change. 
As might have been expected, greater 
happiness was associated with positive 
change toward Negroes, Jews, or both; 
it was associated with either a general 
personality reorganization or a generally 
liberalized outlook on the world; and 
it resulted in an attitude which was both 
integrated and salient. 


Hypothesis 10 
An increase in the general level of 
happiness and satisfaction may be 
followed by an actively favorable 
attitude toward minority groups. 


A state of general unhappiness did 
not lead to such consistent results. 
Unhappiness led to both positive and 
negative change; resulting attitudes 
were both integrated and non-integ- 
rated; the change sometimes occurred 
in isolation, and sometimes it was part 
of a totally reorganized personal adjust- 
ment. 


Prestige. It may be assumed that 
prestige was operating in most of the 
change situations previously discussed. 
When a person moves into a new sub- 
culture, it is to be expected that the 
opinions and attitudes of that new 
group will have prestige for him. In 
these situations, however, prestige is 
actually only one of several inter- 
dependent elements. Others include 
the necessity for coping with situations 
for which old behavioral patterns are 
inadequate and the removal from 
situations in which old behavioral 
patterns would be expected. Prestige 
factors cannot be isolated. 

Nine people, however, referred to 
specific individuals who had high 
prestige and who were influential in the 


change. In these cases, the opinions of 
the prestige individual seemed to be 
important only after the change had 
already started. They served to direct 
a change once begun, but not to initiate 
it. The fact that a person of prestige 
had influenced the change was not 
related to the direction of the change, 
to the nature of the change pattern, to 
the depth of the change, nor to the 
integration or saliency of the attitude 
which eventually developed. 


Hypothesis 11 
When habitual attitudinal patterns 
have proved to be inadequate and 
new attitudes are being developed, 
the new attitudes will tend to conform 
to the opinions of people who have 
prestige for the individual. 


Rebellion. Five people specifically 
indicated rebellion from family attitudes 
to be important. All of these people 
were among the group discussed first, 
who left home to go to college, join the 
armed forces, or who began their first 
job. Since parental attitudes are usually 
identified with the status quo, we might 
expect that changes associated with 
rebellion would be in a favorable 
direction; and indeed this was true. 

Rebellion also seems to imply a 
whole-hearted identification with the 
new attitudes. Change associated with 
rebellion was in no case isolated; and 
the resulting attitude was always both 


_integrated and salient. The following 
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hypothesis is supported by our data. 


Hypothesis 12 
Social attitudes acquired during a 
period of rebellion against parental 
or other control will have high signi- 
ficance for the individual, and will be 
actively maintained by him. 


Religious change. No conclusions 
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can be drawn from the four people in 
whom religious change preceded the 
change in attitude. Like prestige, 
religious change is an intermediate step 
in the process, and has no direct 
connection with either the initiation of 


change nor with the kind of attitude 
that results. In every case, the religious 
change was precipitated by some other 
occurrence: death of a parent, rebellion 
from maternal dominance, college or 
retirement. 


THE PATTERN OF CHANGE 


The four observed patterns of change 
have already been described: isolated 
change, increased liberalism, religious 
change, and personal reorganization. 
It appears that change in attitude 
toward Jews and Negroes may come as 
a part of any one of these patterns of 
change. The particular attitude, then, 
must have different significance for 
different individuals, depending on the 
context in which it is perceived. For 
one person it is a necessary corollary 
of his socio-economic-political opinions ; 
for another it is a necessary corollary 
of his religious views; for someone else 
it is a necessary outgrowth of his 
personal approach to people in general; 
and for a fourth, it is quite unrelated 
to all other attitudes. We cannot 
assume, as has sometimes been done, 
that an attitude sometimes associated 
with the general factor of liberalism- 
conservatism can always be explained 
by reference to this factor. Sometimes 
it will mean something quite different. 


Hypothesis 13 . 
Structural change in a given social 
attitude may occur as an integral 
part of any one of several different 
patterns of change. 


Isolated change. Twenty-three people 
reported that no other change of opinion 
or general outlook had been associated 
with the change in attitude toward Jews 
or Negroes, ic., the change was 
“isolated.” This group is half the 


sample. It is important to decide 
whether to accept these reports at face 
value, and admit that isolated change is 
possible, or whether there are grounds 
for disregarding the reports. 

One hypothesis is suggested by the 
fact that these twenty-three people 
include all but one of those who 
reported a non-integrated attitude. 
(Table 9). Similarly, they include all 
but one of the people who failed to 
indicate any structural change, and 
eight of the nine people whose attitudes 
were modified but not re-structured. 
(Table 10). In short, isolated change 
seems to be associated with change 
which is superficial or ineffective. It 
includes most of the change in which 
a cognitive characteristic is added or 
subtracted, but in which behavior is 
unaffected. And it includes most of the 
change consisting of the introduction 
of new beliefs or behavior patterns 
which contradict the old ones, but fall 
short of replacing them. In such a case 
the resulting attitude is non-integrated, 
with the old and new existing side by 
side, constituting a contradiction which 
the individual cannot reconcile to his 
own satisfaction. 


Hypothesis 14 
Non-structural change in an attitude, 
such as the slight modification of its 
cognitive aspects or failure to integ- 
rate old and new structural elements, 
tends to be limited to changes which 
occur in isolation. 
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Some additional support for this 
hypothesis may be inferred from the 
fact that all but one of the people who 
changed in a negative direction reported 
an isolated change. (Table 11). It was 
suggested earlier that many negative 
changes represented uncritical con- 


formity to fhe mores of a new com- 
munity. To the extent that this is true, 
the change need not involve discarding 
the old attitude, but may only mean 
that the old attitude is restricted to the 
old situation. This is not a true 
structural change in the attitude. 


TABLE 9 
Relation Between Pattern of Change and Resulting Attitude 
Present Attitude 
ine Non-integrated TOTAL 
Isolated yes a 4 10 23 
Religious Change __... 2 l 3 
Increased Liberalism ... 7 2 1 10 
_ Personal Reorganization 8 1 — 9 
26 8 11 45 
TABLE 10 
Relation Between Pattern of Change and Kind of Change 
Kind of Change 
: Creation No 
Pattern of Change Reversal  Modifi- of new structural TOTAL 
cation attitude change 
Isolated 9 8 — 6 23 
Religious Change ... 2 — — 1 3 
Increased Liberalism 3 1 6 —_ 10 
Personal Reorganization - 6 ao 3 _ 9 
20 9 9 7 45 


The high concentration of unfavor- 
able attitudes in the isolated-change 
group also suggests the alternative 
hypothesis that reports of isolated 
change are to be considered as resistance 
to the interview situation. If resistance 
to granting an interview is higher among 
those with unfavorable than with 
favorable attitudes, we may expect that 
conscious and unconscious resistance 
in the actual interview situation will 
likewise be higher among those with 


unfavorable attitudes, although it will 
also appear for some of those with 
favorable attitudes. Related to such 
resistance is the commonly accepted 
assertion that the attitude toward a 
minority group depends entirely on the 
group’s objective characteristics, and 
that other possible changes and 
pressures in the life of the respondent 
are irrelevant. Among those holding 
such an attitude, resistance to being 
pushed beyond these comfortable 
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defenses to a realization tfiat the attitude 
may be reflecting the needs, frustrations, 
and personality of the respondent, 
would presumably be greatest for those 
with inadmissable frustrations and 
hostilities, and so with antagonistic 
attitudes. Hence, the reported associa- 
tion between negative attitudes and 
isolated change would reflect the res- 
pondent’s inability to perceive other 
related changes in himself, and would 


not be an accurate report of what 
occurred. 


Hypothesis 15 

A short survey-type interview is 
subject to bias in reports of the 
extent of socio-psychological change 
which occurred at a given time in the 
past. This is particularly true for 
people whose attitude have changed 
in a negative direction. 


TABLE 11 
Relation Between Pattern of Change and Direction of Change 


Direction of Change 


Unfavorable TOTAL 
Pattern of Change Favorable Change Reinforcement 
Isolated... ne ihe 10 6 7 23 
Religious Change... 3 — 3 
Increased Liberalism ess 10 — — 10 
Personal Reorganization 8 1 9 
31 . 7 7 45 
TABLE 12 
Relation Between Pattern of Change and Object of Change 
Obj C 
Pattern of Change Negroes ma € — TOTAL 
Isolated ... dion 10 12 1 23 
Increased Liberalism 7 2 1 10 
Personal Reorganization 4 1 9 
23 19 3 45 


Hypothesis 14 and 15 give us the 
means whereby we may attempt to 
explain away the possibility that 
structural change can occur in isolation. 
To do this, however, would mean 
explaining away quite a bit of our data. 
Even if we eliminate all cases where the 
attitude is non-integrated, the change 
is in a negative direction, or the change 
is not a structural one, there still remain 
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five of the twenty-three isolated-change 
people who reversed their attitudes, and 
who now have integrated, favorable 
attitudes. We are therefore forced to 
recognize the following hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 16 
It is possible for structural change in 
one’s attitude toward other groups 
to occur as an isolated phenomenon. 


| 


Increased Liberalism. The ten people 
whose attitudes changed as a part of a 
general increase in liberalism all report 
very similar experiences. All of them 
who reported any predisposing ex- 
perience at all stated that the change had 
occurred in college, on a new job, or in 
the army. (Table 6). Nine of the ten 
had gained their insight as a result of 
equal-status contact. (Table 13). It 
is probable that a situation in which 
a general liberalizing of attitudes can 
occur is also one permitting equal-status 
contacts with minority group members 
and one in which such contacts tend to 
be seen as significant. 

Of the ten people reporting increased 
liberalism, seven changed to become 
more favorable toward Negroes, one 
changed toward both Negroes and Jews, 
and two became more favorable toward 
Jews alone. (Table 12). This raises the 
larger question of why in the study as a 
whole the change toward Negroes was 
predominantly positive, while most 
of the negative change was directed 
toward Jews. Of the twenty-three 
people whose change was directed 
toward Negroes alone, four changed in 
a negative direction; whereas ten of 
the remaining twenty-two people 
changed negatively, toward Jews or 
both Jews and Negroes. (Table 3). 

One possible explanation appears in 
the content of the interviews. A number 
of people who had moved into New Y ork 
from some other place and were now 
unhappy and anxious to leave used 
the Jews as a scapegoat. Jews were 
felt by these persons to be responsible 
for everything that was wrong with 
New York and with their own personal 
lives in New York. This form of scape- 
goating was applied once to both Jews 
and Negroes, but never to Negroes 
alone, If this finding may be generalized. 
we would suggest that the identification 
of any minority group as uniquely 
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typical of a particular place singles that 
group out for negative but not for 
positive attention. The group becomes 
defined as a permissible scapegoat. 

Another factor which may be 
operating in the New York situation is 
suggested by ‘the tendency of liberal 
converts to become more favorable 
towards Negroes. The “ Negro prob- 
lem” has long been an issue. for 
American liberals, so that a change in 
attitude toward Negroes is easily 
associated with a change in liberal- 
conservative ideas. Anti-semitism, on 
the other hand, has probably not been 
so well recognized as an issue for which 
Americans should assume moral respon- 
sibility. 


Personal reorganisation. It might be 
expected that people who develop new 
attitudes as a means of resolving a 
crisis situation would feel actively 
committed to them. All the people for 
whom change occurred as part of a 
personal reorganization indicated an 
integrated attitude; and for all but one 
of them, this attitude was classified as — 
salient. That is, they were anxious to 
talk about it and to take action in 
conformity with it. Most of these 
people had changed in a favorable 
direction. (Tables 9 and 11). 


Hypothesis 17 
Attitudes which develop as part of a 
general reorganization of one’s 
personal-social adjustment tend to 
be expressed in overt behavior as well 
as in verbal statements of opinion. 


Religious change. There were only 
three people for whom the change 
occurred as an integral part of a change 
in religious belief. (These people are. 
to be distinguished from those for whom | 
religion was a predisposing experience, 
i.e., religious change came first and was 
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not directly related to the situation in 
which the attitude changed). This 


number is too small to permit generali- 
zation. 


THE PRECIPITATING EXPERIENCE 


Change occurs only when existing 
attitudes are perceived to be inadequate. 
When an individual is going through a 
process of restructuring a number of 
social and interpersonal attitudes, he is 
psychologically ready to change any 
attitude which he perceives to be 
mistaken. However, there must be a 
specific stimulus before a_ specific 
attitude will be altered. This is what 
we have called the precipitating ex- 
perience. 


Hypothesis 18 
Change in a given attitude always 
involves some personal experience 
which specifically directs attention to 
the inadequacy of the present attitude. 


Direct contact with minority groups. 
Allport and Kramer (3) have empha- 
sized the relationship between the 
relative status of the minority group 
members whom one meets, and the 
attitudes which are formed about the 
group. In coding the interview material, 
therefore, we considered personal con- 
tact as the most important kind of 
precipitating experience. When some 
personal contact occurred, it was con- 
sidered as sufficient to precipitate the 
change, and nothing else was coded as a 
precipitating experience. People who 
had had contact with minority group 
members were classified in three cate- 
gories: those who had met people of 
equal or higher status, those who had 
met people of lower status, and those 
who had had only impersonal contact 
with members of the minority group. 
In cases where there had been contact 
with people of both equal and lower 
status, that relationship was selected 


which had most impressed the res- 
pondent at the time of the change. 
There is a clear relationship between 
the kind of contact and the direction 
of the change. (Table 13). Of the 
twenty-three people who met minority 
group members of equal or higher 
Status, twenty-one changed in a favor- 
able direction. This is in line with the 
findings of Allport and Kramer. 


Hypothesis 19 
Contact with minority group mem- 
bers having status equal to or higher 
than oneself usually leads to favorable 
attitudes toward that minority group. 


Fourteen people reported contact 
with people of lower socio-economic 
status than themselves. The relation- 
ship is not quite so clear here, although 
the general trend is unmistakable. Ten 
of these people changed in a negative 
direction. The other four changed 
favorably. These four were all social 
workers who had been assigned to work 
with members of the particular minority 
group and who had been favorably 
impressed by them. It may be that 
social workers are trained to discount 
the effects of difference in status, or else 
that their favorable attitudes include a 
certain amount of patronizing 
superiority. At any rate, the evidence 
permits us to set forth the following 
hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 20 
Contact with minority group mem- 
bers of lower socio-economic status 
than oneself is conducive to the 
formation of negative attitudes 
toward that minority group. 


No particular insights can be gained 
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from the three people reporting only knew of good work done by Negro 
impersonal contact with minority group troops was impressed favorably. The 
members. Two had met them on sub- only thing common to all of them was 
ways, in hotels, etc., and acquired more that the change occurred in isolation. 
unfavorable attitudes; one man who (Table 13). 


TABLE 13 


Relation Between Nature of Precipitating Experience and Direction and Object 
of the Change 


Precipitating Experience 


le Change 


Unfavorable Change 
Both Negroes Jews Both TOTAL 


Contact with person(s) of 


at least equal status... 9 
Contact with person(s) of 
lower status ... 3 1 
Impersonal contact 1 
Nothing but discrimination 1 
Nothing but intellectual 
persuasion 3 
19 10 


6 14 

1 4 


ol | 


4 
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Equal-status contact seems to be 
related not only to the direction of 
change, but also to the integration of 
the resulting attitude. (Table 14). Very 
few of the people who changed in 
response to equal-status contacts 
expressed non-integrated attitudes. Such 
attitudes were expressed mostly by 
persons who had had only lower status 
or impersonal contacts. In order to 
understand why equal-status contacts 
should be particularly effective in 
resolving the conflict and ambivalence 


which lead to non-integrated attitudes, - 


let us consider what the nature of this 
conflict may be. 

Attitudes toward the members of a 
minority group seem to depend 
primarily on two sources. One is the 
personal experience of the individual 


with members of the minority group; 
the other consists of the ideals, judg- 
ments, and stereotypes which he learns 
from his culture. An ambivalent 
attitude may derive from conflicting 
experiences with minority group mem- 
bers, or from the acceptance of 
conflicting ideologies, i.c., from the 
simultaneous belief in a democratic, 
Christian ideology, in the derogatory 
cultural stereotypes about Jews and 
Negroes. 

Perhaps the most frequent source of 
conflict, however, is a combination of 
these two. On the one hand, there is a 
strong ideological training in Christian 
democracy and a sense of moral 
obligation to treat all people well. On 
the other hand, there are the stereotyped 
prejudices of our society, reinforced by 
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experience with Negro servants and 
Jewish shop-keepers who live up to 
stereotyped expectations. It is not 
possible to deny either the moral 
obligation to be democratic, nor the 
testimony of personal experience that 
minority group members are ‘different.’ 
Contact with minority group members 
who are much like oneself, and who do 
not live up to the stereotypes, will be 
particularly effective in resolving this 
kind of conflict in favor of an integ- 
rated, positive attitude. 


Change without contact. There were 
five people in the sample whose change 
of attitude had not involved any contact 
with minority group members. One of 
these was a Jewish boy who felt dis- 
crimination for the first time while at 
college; three were college students 
who acquired a general liberal orienta- 
tion in college and extended it to 
minority groups; and the fifth was a 


girl in the Waves who argued with her 
unprejudiced and greatly admired 
liberal friend for six months, then 
convinced herself when she switched 
sides and argued with a conservative 


southerner. The last four are con- 
sidered as examples of “intellectual 
persuasion.” 

These five cases showed considerable 
similarity. The pre-disposing experience 
for four included being at college. 
Among all the change was favorable. 
Each person accepted what was to him 
a new viewpoint—that all people are 
to be treated as human beings of equal 
merit. This is a form of abstract 
liberalism; hence we find it applied to 
Negroes more readily than to Jews. 
(Table 13). As an intellectual principle, 
it permits the rationalization of any 
specific contradictory experiences; 
hence we find that when it is fully 
accepted the resulting attitudes are well 
integrated. (Table 14). 


TABLE 14 
Relation Between Nature of Precipitating Experience and Resulting Attitude 


Present Attitude 
Integrated Non- 
Precipitating Experience Salient Inactive integrated TOTAL 

Contact with person(s) of at least 

equal status ove 15 4 ” 23 
Contact with ne of lower 

status ive 8 1 5 4 

Impersonal contact .. 1 2 3 

Nothing but discrimination 1 1 

Nothing but intellectual persuasion 2 2 o 4 

26 8 11 45 


We may now ask how it is possible 
to establish this thoroughly liberal 
attitude without any personal contact, 
and where it means reversing old 
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attitudes or creating entirely new ones. 
(Table 15). Is it purely an intellectual 
matter, and if so, what is the effective 
intellectual approach? 
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TABLE 15 7 
Relation Between Nature of Precipitating Experience and Kind of Change 


Precipitating Experience Reversal 


Modifi- 
cation 


Kind of Change 
Creation No 
of new structural TOTAL 
attitude change 


Contact with person(s) of at 
least equal status .. 
Contact with person(s) « of 

lower status 
Impersonal contact 
Nothing but discrimination 
Nothing but intellectual - 
suasion 


For three people, the change 
originated entirely in intellectual 
questioning. It was not, however, the 
result of a single book, lecture, movie, 
or college course. Rather, it sprang 
from a whole series of experiences 
challenging all aspects of the indi- 
vidual’s previous adjustment; it 
required a critical re-evaluation of his 
whole way of life and way of thinking. 
This form of personal reorganization 
was in itself an emotional experience. 

For the other two people, change 
began with some emotional impetus to 
question their outgroup attitudes. For 


one, this was the experience of being 
discriminated against; for the other, 
the constant argument with a close 
and highly admired colleague. The 
following seems to be a —— 
hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 21 

If intellectual pressures are to bring 
about structural change in social 
attitudes, they must either challenge 
a broad range of habits of social 
thought and personal adjustment, or 
they must be associated with some 
emotional incentive to change. 


REINFORCEMENT 


The last stage in the change process 
is probably the least essential of the 
four. Nine of the people in the sample 
reported nothing that could be inter- 
preted as reinforcement, and they did 
not differ very much from the rest of 
the sample. The greatest difference is 
in the nature of the attitude at present. 
(Table 17). Five people are classified 
both as having received no reinforce- 
ment and as having an inactive attitude. 


This is slightly over half of the people 
in each category. This association 
between lack of reinforcement and an 


inactive attitude suggests that the 


degree of conviction with which an 
attitude is maintained depends a good 
deal on the events which follow the 
change experience. If these events 
direct favorable attention to the attitude, 
it may come to be actively maintained; 
if they have nothing to do with the new 
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attitude, it may fade into obscurity. 


Hypothesis 22 

A new attitude can be successfully 
established as the result of the single 
change experience; however, if the 
initial change is reinforced by sub- 
sequent experiences, information, or 
approval, the attitude is more likely 
to be actively maintained. 


It is probable that in many cases the 


reinforcement, or lack of it, will 
determine whether the new attitude is 
maintained at all. This is particularly 
true of the individual who marries a 
person with strong feelings about the 
attitude, or who moves into a social 
group where some particular version 
of the attitude is clearly the acceptable 
one. There would be strong pressures 


TABLE 16 
Kinds of Reinforcement Reported 


Contact with minority tind members. ... 20 


Equal status 

Lower status 

Prestige 

Husband or 

Others 


Husband or Mase: and others 
General social pressure ... 
Information and 


Reading 
Other information 


Both reading and other information 


WO 


17 


16 


Ww oo 


Acting in accordance with new attitude ... 10 


Social action groups; protest ... 
Argument with friends ... Sse 
Discrimination against others ... 


Miscellaneous 


Reaction against Nazi anti-Semitism ar 


Psychotherapy 


Discriminated against by ‘others 


Move to New York 
Religious change ... 


Number of People 


NNSA 


TOTAL 70 


Reported some reinforcement ... 36 


Reported no reinforcement 
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TABLE 17 
Relation Between Reinforcement Experience and Nature of Attitude 


Reinforcement 


Salient 


Present Attitude 
Integrated 


Non- TOTAL 


Inactive Integrated 


Personal Contact 
Equal status ... 
Lower status ize 
Impersonal contact ... a 
‘Reading and information 
Taking action 
Positive action; protest; argument 
Discriminating against others 
Miscellaneous ... 


Number of People 
Reported some reinforcement 
Reported no reinforcement 


12 2 2 16 
3 3 
— 1 1 
9 2 6 17 
12 2 2 16 
8 
1 on 1 2 
4 1 2 7 
49 14 70 
24 3 9 36 
2 5 2 9 
26 8 11 45 


on such a person to change in the 
direction of conformity, or, if he 
already held the appropriate attitude, 
to be outspoken about it. In this case 
it is.the general situation,. with the 
constant pressure for agreement and 
repeated approval for the “ right” 
attitude (reinforcement) which may be 
held responsible for the change to the 
acceptable attitude, or for its main- 
tenance if it already exists. The par- 
ticular change situation is relatively 
unimportant. Evidence relating to this 
general point, however, could not 


be obtained from interviews which 
were focussed on the specific change 
situation. 

Let us now turn to an appraisal of 
the different kinds of reinforcement 
reported in this study. In doing so we 
shall assume that the reinforcement as 


reported in the interview was objectively 
real, and was not just a function of 
changed perception. This assumption 
is justified by the fact that there is no 


‘appreciable relation between reinforce- 


ment and the experiences which might 
be most directly: related to perception, 
namely, personal reorganization and 
other patterns of change, and direction 
of change. 


Personal contact. Sixteen people 
reported meeting minority group mem- 
bers on a basis of equality after the 
change had occurred. Twelve of these 
people had had such contacts before; 
four had not. Three people reported 
meeting minority group members of 
lower status than themselves after the 


change as well as before it. The person 


who reported impersonal contacts after 
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attitude, it may fade into obscurity. It is probable that in many cases the 
reinforcement, or lack of it, will 

Hypothesis 22 determine whether the new attitude is 
A new attitude can be successfully maintained at all. This is particularly 
established as the result of the single true of the individual who marries a 
change experience; however, if the person with strong feelings about the 
initial change is reinforced by sub- attitude, or who moves into a social 
sequent experiences, information, or group where some particular version 
approval, the attitude is more likely of the attitude is clearly the acceptable 
to be actively maintained. one. There would be strong pressures 


TABLE 16 
Kinds of Reinforcement Reported 


Contact with minority group members ... 20 

Equal status wes 

Lower status 

Husband or wife .. 

Others... 

Husband or wife, ‘and others 

General social pressure. . 
Information and reading ... 

Reading 

Other information 

Both reading and other information 
Acting in accordance with new attitude ... 10 

Social action groups; protest ... 

Argument with friends ... oe 

Discrimination against others ... 
Miscellaneous 
Reaction against Nazi anti-Semitism... 
Psychotherapy 

Discriminated against by others 

Move to New York 
Religious change ... 


— 
WA 


16 


oO 


| TOTAL 70 


Number of People 
Reported some reinforcement ... iss 36 
Reported no reinforcement _... 9 
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TABLE 17 
Relation Between Reinforcement Experience and Nature of Attitude 


Reinforcement 


Salient 


Present Attitude 
Integrated 
Inactive 


Non- TOTAL 


Integrated 


Personal Contact 
Equal status ... 
Lower status 
Impersonal contact ... 
Prestige ... 
Reading and information 
Taking action 
Positive action; protest; argument 
Discriminating against others 
Miscellaneous .. 


Number of People 
Reported some reinforcement 
Reported no reinforcement 


— — 
Del wd 


S| 


24 
2 
26 


on such a person to change in the 
direction of conformity, or, if he: 
already held the appropriate attitude, 
to be outspoken about it. In this case 
it is.the general situation,. with the 
constant. pressure for agreement and 
repeated approval for the “ right” 
attitude (reinforcement) which may be 
held responsible for the change to the 
acceptable attitude, or for its main- 
tenance if it already exists. The par- 
ticular change situation is relatively 
unimportant. Evidence relating to this 
general point, however, could not 
be obtained from interviews which 
were focussed on the specific change 
situation. 

Let us now turn to an appraisal of 
the different kinds of reinforcement 
reported in this study. In doing so we 
shall assume that the reinforcement as 


reported in the interview was objectively 
real, and was not just a function of 
changed perception. This assumption 
is justified by the fact that there is no 


‘appreciable relation between reinforce- 


ment and the experiences which might 
be most directly: related to perception, 
namely, personal reorganization and 
other patterns of change, and direction 
of change. 


Personal contact. Sixteen people 
reported meeting minority group mem- 
bers on a basis of equality after the 
change had occurred. Twelve of these 
people had had such contacts before; 
four had not. Three people reported 
meeting minority group members of 
lower status than themselves after the 
change as well as before it. The person 
who reported impersonal contacts after 
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the change had previously met minority 
group members of equal status. Thus 
there were fifteen people who met the 
same kind of people after the change 
as at the time of the precipitating 
experience, and whose attitudes were 
presumably reinforced in the process. 
Five people met minority group mem- 
bers in a new relationship, four of them 
in equal-status contacts. The different 


status relationship, however, did not 
affect the attitude; it remained as it 
was, favorable or unfavorable. (Table 
18). It appears that there is a tendency 
for repeated equal status contact to be 
associated with a favorable attitude, 
and for repeated lower status contact 
to be associated with an unfavorable 
attitude, but neither association is 
completely consistent. 


TABLE 18 


Relation Between Personal Contacts Before and After the Change, and Direction 
of the Change 


Status of minority 
group members in 


Status of minority group members in reinforcement contacts 
EQUAL 


LOWER IMPERSONAL 


contacts which pre- Favor- Unfavor- Favor- Unfavor- Favar- Unfavor- TOT. 
able able able able 


cipitated change able able 
Equal ... 11 1 1 13 
Lower ... 2 1 1 2 6 
No personal contact 1 I 
14 2 2 1 20 


Prestige. Next to personal contacts 
with minority group members, contact 
with members of one’s own group who 
had high prestige was the most 
frequently reported type of reinforce- 
ment. Seventeen people, or about one 
third of the group, reported that the 
person to whom they were married, or 
someone else whom they respected and 
had come to know after the change in 
attitude, strongly supported the new 
attitude. Five of these people had also 
been influenced by people of prestige 
before the change—although it will be 
recalled that even there prestige became 
effective only after something else had 
happened to raise some questions for 
the individual. There were thus four 
people influenced by prestige only 
before the change, five influenced both 
before and after, and twelve people 


influenced by prestige only after the 
change. This makes a total of twenty- 
one people who specifically mentioned 
that people of prestige had been 
important in the process of change. 
Most of them indicated that such 
individuals had given them support 
after the change. 

Prestige support was relatively less 
important to the people who felt 
strongly about their new convictions 
than to those for whom the new 
attitude was either inactive or non- 
integrated. (Table 17). This may indi- 
cate that for the latter groups the new 
attitude is primarily a means of con- 
forming to the social environment, 
whereas for the people who reported 
an active, aggressive attitude, the 
attitude was more likely to have 
acquired some additional personal sig- 
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nificance. Another way of stating the 
same relationship is to say that attitudes 
may be acquired from contact with the 
attitude of others, but they do not 
acquire high significance for the indi- 
vidual until he has found independent 
support for them in his own experience. 
When the attitudes do acquire personal 
significance for him, prestige reinforce- 
ment becomes unimportant enough so 
that he fails to mention it in the 
interview. 


Hypothesis 23 
People whose attitudes are integrated 
and actively maintained are less de- 
pendent upon support from particular 
individuals with prestige than are 
people whose attitudes are casual or 
non-integrated. 


Prestige reinforcement was reported 
by eleven of the nineteen people who 
changed their opinions about Jews, but 
by only six of the twenty-three who 
changed about Negroes. This import- 
ance of prestige in changes about Jews 
is in line with our earlier suggestion that 
in New York a changed attitude toward 
Jews may represent conformity to local 
opinion. 


Reading and Information. Sixteen 
people or about one third of the sample 
reported that they had done some 
reading or otherwise had acquired 
additional pertinent information after 
their attitudes had changed. The 
information was sometimes acquired 
from classes and sometimes from other 
sources. One woman, for instance, 


reported that until the Red Cross 


blood drives during the war occurred 
she had never known that white and 
Negro blood were biologically the same. 
It is interesting that every one of the 
people who reported that he had done 
any reading or had benefitted from other 
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information had done so after the 
change. This suggests the following 
hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 24 
Deliberate teaching and propaganda 
in the limited area of intergroup 
relations will seldom initiate change, 
although it may reinforce and help 
to organize change already begun. 


All but two of the people who had 
exposed themselves to reading or other 
information expressed integrated atti- 
tudes. (Table 17). We may infer that, 
when an individual is sufficiently sensi- 
tized to perceive this material, or 
sufficiently interested to look for it, he 
finds it of use to him in clarifying his 
ideas and eliminating inconsistencies. 
Or to put it another way, it helps him to 
rationalize his new attitude successfully. 

Twelve of the sixteen people who 
reported additional reading and acquisi- 
tion of information had changed their 
attitudes about Negroes while only 
three had changed about Jews and one 
had changed about both. This fact 
can be related to our assumption that 
Americans generally are more self- 
conscious about the ““ Negro problem ” 
than about anti-Semitism. There is, 
therefore, less tolerance for one’s own 
experience as a final criterion of judg- 
ment and more interest in reading what 
the expert has to say in the area of 
Negro-white relations than in that of 
Jewish-Christian relations. 


Taking action. A third kind of 
reinforcement comes from acting upon 
one’s ideas. Ten people reported such 
action. Eight of them were active 
liberals, and reported such things as 
working with the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
walking out of a restricted summer 
resort, and frequent arguments with 
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friends. Two people reported having 
discriminated against the particular 
minority group. Such actions were 
associated with a salient and integrated 
attitude in all but one case. (Table 17). 
The relationship between saliency of 
attitude and manifestation of the atti- 
tude in non-verbal behavior is probably 
a circular one. On the one hand, 
people with strongly emotional attitudes 
are more likely to act upon them; and 
on the other hand, people are forced 
to identify with and maintain those 
attitudes which they have once expressed 
publicly. Insofar as it is the latter half 
of the relationship which is operating, 
social action can act as important 
reinforcement for social attitudes. 


Hypothesis 25 
Action or argument based on one’s 
social attitudes serves to reinforce 
and strengthen these attitudes. 


Other reinforcement. Other kinds of 
reinforcement which were mentioned 
are listed in Table 16. Three people 
said that during the war they had seen 
the relationship between discrimination 
and Naziism, and so had rejected 
discrimination. All of these people 
expressed integrated attitudes. One 
person reported that she had first 
changed “ superficially ” but that it was 
only after psychoanalysis that she had 
made the emotional readjustments 
necessary for a “ real” change. 


THE PUBLIC OPINION BALLOT 


Several studies have been made 
which use questionnaires to relate 
prejudice or the lack of it to other 
socio-political attitudes and to psycho- 
logical beliefs. Frenkel-Brunswik and 
Sanford (27) have reported finding anti- 
Semitism associated with an over-rigid 
adherence to middle-class morality, 
with uncritical devotion to authority in 
general, with automatic support for the 
Status quo, and with a rigid ethno- 
centrism and rejection of out-groups. A 
number of their findings were supported 
by projective test results and by results 
from the Rorschach tests. 

Allport and Kramer (3) report finding 
similar relationships in their study of 
437 college students. They concluded 
that ‘ those who have a jungle philo- 
sophy of life are generally more 
prejudiced; those who have an authori- 
tarian or disciplinarian outlook on life 
tend to be more prejudiced,’ and that 
people who are suspicious of being 
tricked in ordinary dealings with people 
are more prejudiced both against Jews 
and against out-groups in general. 


We were interested in finding out 
whether the same relationships would 
hold for people whose attitudes had 
changed. The expectation was that the 
same relationships would be found in 
the sample of people who had changed 
as had previously been found in a 
general sample of students. Such a 
finding would give strong support to 
the hypothesis that attitudes cannot be 
considered as isolated parts of an 
individual’s social adjustment. 

We were somewhat dubious about 
the reception of a questionnaire 
including the kind of projective items 
which had been used in the earlier 
studies. Such items are not widely 
understood by the general public, and 
they certainly have not won the type 
of cooperative acceptance that charac- 
terizes public opinion polls. We felt 
that the ballot had to be short, and 
that it had to have enough questions 
about current social and political events 
to justify calling it a public opinion 
ballot. We also felt that it should come 
after the interview, when the interviewer 
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had presumably won the confidence of 
the respondent, and when any sus- 
picions it might arouse would not affect 
the progress of the interview. The 
ballot was therefore sometimes left with 
the respondent by the interviewer, and 
sometimes sent to him by mail after the 
interview. People who did not mail in 
the ballot received a second letter and a 
new ballot a month or so later. Alto- 
gether 31 people returned ballots, one 
third of them only after the second 
request. 

The ballot contained fourteen 
questions. (Appendix III). Each was 
worded in the form of a statement with 
which the respondent was to express 
agreement or disagreement. Thrce of 
the statements concerned attitudes 
toward labor unions, war with Russia, 
and Communism. These were chosen 
as perhaps the most controversial topics 
on the current political scene, and so 
the most sensitive indicators of 
liberalism. (Questions 2, 5, and 12). 
A second set of five questions dealt with 
the general area of force and discipline in 
American life. This scale included the 
question used by Allport and Kramer 
to indicate ‘an authoritarian or dis- 
ciplinarian outlook on life” (Q. 8), 
two of the questions used by Frenkel- 
Brunswik and Sanford (Questions 4 
and 7), and two that we added. 
(Questions 1 and 14). The other six 
questions were designed to reach some- 
what deeper levels of the personality. 
Three of them were the ones used by 
Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford as indi- 
cations of rigid conformance to middle 
class morality. (Questions 6, 9, and 10). 
They were concerned with attitude 
toward parents, toward sex. crimes, and 
toward hurting a close friend or relative. 
Finally there were three questions 


previous investigators had used as 
projective questions. (Questions 3, 11, 
and 13). 

There were four possible answers to 
each question, ranging from agreement, 
through slight agreement and slight 
disagreement, to disagreement. These 
were given scores of | through 4, with 
the lowest score assigned to the answer 
indicating most conservatism or repres- 
sion. The scores were then summed 
for each individual, and the respondents 
were ranked. Results are presented in 
terms of the four quartiles. 

Combined measurements were used 
to scale the kind of change which 
occurred, and the nature of the present 
attitude. The change was described as 
structural or non-structural,’ and as 
favorable or unfavorable. This pro- 
vided a four point scale, ranging from 
major positive change to major negative 
change. Similarly, combining the direc- 
tion of the change (and so the inclina- 
tion of the present attitude) with the 
integration and salience of the present 
attitude permits us to distribute present 
attitudes on a five point scale ranging 
from active support through ambi- 
valence to active hostility. 

In the total questionnaire, as in each 
of the sub-scales, persons reporting 
favorable structural change and strong 
lack of prejudice took a liberal position. 
They were favorable toward labor 
unions and not antagonistic toward 
Russia and Communism; they rejected 
authoritarian statements; they were 
sceptical of rigid adherence to middle 
class mores; and they rejected the 


. Suggestions that the world is a jungle, 


that being cheated is more to be feared 
than being attacked, and that one 
should not worry about his problems. 
People reporting negative structural 


5 Answers previously classified as “reversal” or “ creation of a new attitude’ were considered 
to indicate structural change; answers classified as “‘ modification ” or ‘* no structural change ”” 


were combined as non-structural change. 
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change and strong prejudice, on the 
other hand, took the opposite positions. 
(Tables 19 and 20). These findings are 
all in agreement with those of previous 
investigators. 

Many individuals responded differen- 
tially to the separate sub-scales. How- 
ever, because the sample was small and 
non-representative, and because overall 
group scores did not differ very much 
from one sub-scale to another, only the 
results for the questionnaire as a whole 
have been presented. In general, the 
liberalism sub-scale appeared to be the 
most selective, while the projective 
items were the least discriminating. 
That is, there is a slight tendency for 
the intergroup attitudes of the thirty- 
one people who returned ballots to be 
embedded in the context of liberalism- 
conservatism, rather than for them to 
be associated with compelling psycho- 
logical needs. The self-selection pro- 
cesses involved first in agreeing to an 


interview and second in returning the — 


ballots by mail are more than enough 


that liberal-conservative patterns are 
more readily accessible than psycho- 
logical ones. 

From these findings we may conclude 
then, that the socio-psychological corre- 
lates of out-group attitudes which have 
undergone some marked change are 
not noticeably different from those of 
attitudes shown by people in general. 
To the extent that attitudes are demon- 
strated to be associated with broader 
personality patterns, we must either 
assume that changes of attitude reflect 
broader changes in personality, or else 
that a change in attitude can occur only 
when there is originally some incon- 
sistency between the attitude and the 
other aspects of the personality. 
Further research is needed to throw 
more light on this problem. Meantime, 
the evidence here supports the following 
hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 26 
Attitudes toward other groups exist 
and change only as integral parts of 


to account for this difference, assuming a larger personality. 
TABLE 19 
Relation Between Scores on Public Opinion Ballot and Nature of Change 
Change 
Favorable, Unfavorable, 
Test Scores Favorable. Non- Non- Unfavorable, TOTAL 
Structural structural structural _—‘Structural 
Lowest quartile 1 = a 3 8 
Second quartile 2 2 3 a 7 
Third quartile ... 5 1 1 1 8 
High quartile ... 8 _ 
TABLE 20 


Relation Between Scores on Public Opinion Ballot and Present Attitude 


Present Attitude 


Active, Inactive Non- Inactive, Active, TOTAL 
Test Scores Favorable Favorable integrated Against ainst 
Low quartile _— 1 2 1 4 8 
Second quartile 3 7 
Third quartile 4 1 2 _ 1 8 
High quartile 7 1 -- _ _ 8 


This study was concerned with 
changes in attitude toward Jews or 
Negroes as reported in open-end inter- 
views by forty-five adult residents of 
New York City. An attitude was 
considered to have both a cognitive 
and a behavioral aspect; only those 
changes affecting the structuring of 
one’s relationships to minority groups 
were considered to be genuine change. 

A four-stage process of change was 
hypothesized after careful study of the 
interviews. This process includes (i) a 
predisposition to change; (ii) a more 
or less generalized change in which (iii) 
attention is directed to the inadequacy 
of the particular attitude and it is 
changed accordingly; (iv) reinforce- 
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APPENDIX I 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Some general questions and outline of points to be covered under each) 
I. Can you tell me something about the change? 
1. Can you sum up how you used to feel? 
2. How do you feel now? 


What comes to mind when you think of oe 
3. What is the best evidence of the change? 


II. How did you happen to change your mind? 
(Probe) What things led up to the change? 
(Probe) When did you first become aware of it? 

(Cover the following points): 


Negroes that stand out as 


1. Where there any particular experiences with 
important? Jews 


(Determine whether these contacts were on a basis of equal or unequal 
social status. Note meaning of contacts for respondent. For instance:) 


Positive relationship with out-group member as equal or superior. 
Sympathy with out-group as people in distress. 

Rejection of out-group as somehow a threat. 

(1) Neighborhood “ invasion ” of lower class people. 

(2) Competition in job situation. 

(3) Competition for love or friendship. 

D. Rejection of out-group as “ not nice.” 


> 


2. Were there any people in your own group whose opinions or experiences 
particularly influenced you? 


(Again, note relative status of two parties, and meaning of relationship 
for respondent. For instance:) 


A. Identification with person holding opposite views from oneself. 
Status? Roles? 

B. Identification with person holding one’s own view, but more strongly. 
Status? Roles? 

C. Attempt to convert person holding opposite view. Status? Roles? 

D. Attempt to convert person holding extreme version of one’s own 
view. Status? Roles? 


Were there other changes of opinion that occurred about the same time? 

A. Intellectual questioning—economic, political, social, religious, 
ethical, moral (including sex)? 

B. Challenge of authority—family, church, army, job? 

C. Emotional change—change in level of happiness or frustration? 
In family situation? Elsewhere? 

D. Period of economic difficulty? Occupational uncertainty? 
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APPENDIX I (continued) 


4. Was the change connected with moving from one place to another? 


A. Geographical move, as to New York City? 
B. Going to college? 
C. Change of employment? 


5. Do you remember any particular efforts to make you change your mind 


that influenced you? 


A. Reading of any sort? 

Is. Speeches, radio programs and announcements, movies, posters, 
Brotherhood Week, other propaganda? 

C. Classes, courses, discussion groups? 

D. Sustained informal discussion (friends, family)? 


6. Do you know of any other people who had experienced a change some- 


thing like yours? 


Who were they? 
What had you thought of them? 


(Note relative status, relationship to respondent) 


III. Now, can you tell me something about how you happened to think as you 
did before the change? 


i. 


before the change? 
Jews 


(Note relative status, nature of relationship and its emotional meaning 
for respondent). 


What contacts had you bad with 


2. In most communities there are some families that stand pretty high 


socially, and others that don’t rate so well. Was that true in the com- 
munity where you grew up? 

(Find out if there was any awareness of a stratified society. Find out 
if there were any “ scapegoat ” groups in town—Jews, Negroes, nation- 
ality groups—and if so, what respondent’s attitude toward them was.) 


3. How did your own family stand in the community? How was your home 


different from others in your town? 


4. Did you have any particular religious training? 


5. Were you brought up strictly? How did that affect you, do you think? 


6. Do you remember having many fears as a child? What sort of fears do 


you remember? 


7. Were there some people you hated? 


8. 
9, 


Did you get angry often? Did you get into many fights or quarrels? 


Would you say you were happier as a child or now? | 
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APPENDIX I (continued) 


10. Will you bring )\ up your children in much the same way as you were 
Are you bringing f brought up? 


11. Have you ever lived anywhere but here? 
(Get history of residential mobility) 


12. Have there been any times in your life when things were particularly 
hard for you? (IF YES, get the story). 


(IF YES) Sometimes at times like that people get to feeling pretty bitter. 
Did you find that true? 


13. Can you think of anything else that might have affected you? 


14. Did you ever go through another period something like the one we have 
been talking about? (when your attitudes changed?) 


IV. What do you think should be done now about this whole problem?—Or 
is it a problem?—What would be the best solution? 
(Get unrealistic as well as realistic ideas about solutions) 


(EXPLAIN ABOUT QUESTIONNAIRE TO BE FILLED IN AND 
RETURNED BY MAIL) 


APPENDIX II 
THE ORIGINAL MAIL BALLOT 


| 1. Which of these statements tells best the way you feel about Jews? 
| (Check the one that comes closest.) 


vosestenaens Jews are fine people, generally better than non-Jews. 

eonsesaiala Jews are just like cther groups—some are good and some are bad. 

séoakn sean There are some exceptions, but Jews are generally hard to get along 
with. 

ae ea Jews are naturally pushing and clannish; they will cheat you if they 
can. 


2. Which of these statements tells best the way you feel about Negroes? 

(Check one). 

ealivoseceeed Negroes are fine people, generally better than whites. 

sivanecnecan Negroes are just like other groups—some are bright and some are not. 

scucgreuoue There are some outstanding individual Negroes, but the race as a 
whole-will never amount to very much. 

cnosuncubane Negroes are naturally lazy, irresponsible, and can’t be trusted unless 
you watch them. 
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APPENDIX II (continued) 


Has your feeling about Jews changed at some time during your life? 
(Check one). 


No change. 

Little change. 

waitin gaa Much more favorable toward Jews than I used to be. 

<onoviuedalll Much more against Jews than I used to be. 


Has your feeling about Negroes changed at some time during your life? 
(Check one). 


Little change. 
antenneabiial Much more favorable toward Negroes than I used to be. 
oscuseute Much more against Negroes than I used to be.. 


Please fill in these facts whether you sign your name or not: 


How long have you lived in or around New York City?..........:sscessseseceeeeee “ 


If your feelings about either Jews or Negroes have changed much, we would 
like to learn more about it. We are especially interested in any experiences 
that may have influenced you one way or another. Would you be willing to 
let someone come to talk with you? 


Name (Needed if you are willing to 


NO Change. 
5. 
: 


Some Social and Psychological Situations Related to Change in Attitude 


APPENDIX Il 
PUBLIC OPINION BALLOT 


This is a study of what people think and feel about a number of important social 
questions. The best answer to each statement below is your personal opinion. 
We have tried to cover many different points of view; you may find yourself 
agreeing strongly with some of the statements, disagreeing just as strongly with 
others, and perhaps uncertain about others. Whether you agree or disagree with 
any statement, you can be sure that many other people feel the same way you do. 
Be sure to answer every question. 


Directions: There are four words to the right of each question. Put a circle around 
the word which shows whether you agree, slightly agree, slightly dis- 
agree, or disagree. Please answer every question by circling the word 
which comes closest to your personal opinion. 


1. America should have a program of Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
compulsory military training for all Agree i 
young men. 


2. Labor unions should become stronger Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
Agree 


and have more influence. Disagree 
3. When a person has a problem or Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
_ worry it is best for him not to think Agree Disagree 

about it, but to keep busy with more ; 

cheerful things. 


4. What this country needs most, more Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
than new laws or political changes, is a Agree Disagree 
few courageous and devoted leaders 
whom the people can trust. 


5. The Russians are so unco-operative Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
that we are going to have to fight them Agree Disagree , 
sooner or later. 


6. There is hardly anything lower than a Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 


person who does not feel a great love, Agree Disagree 
gratitude, and respect for his parents. 
7. The true American way of life is disap- Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
pearing so fast that force may be Agree Disagree 
necessary to preserve it. - 


8. In general, I believe we do not have Agree Slightly Slightly Disagree 
enough discipline in our American Agree Disagree 
manner of life. 
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9. 


10. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


APPENDIX III (continued) 


Sex crimes, such as rape and attacks 
on children, deserve more than mere 
imprisonment; such criminals ought 
to be publicly whipped or worse. 


The world is a hazardous place in 
which men are basically evil and 
dangerous. 


No sane, normal, decent person could 
ever think of hurting a close friend or 
relative. 


No Communist should be allowed to 


remain a citizen of this country. 


I am more afraid of swindlers than of 
gangsters. 


Young people today are much 
“* wilder ” than they used to be. 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 


Agree 
Agree 


Agree 
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a Agree Disagree 
Agree Disagree 
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Slightly Slightly 
Agree Disagree 

= Slightly Slightly 
Agree Disagree 

= Slightly Slightly 

Agree Disagree 
* * 
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MOTIVATIONAL EFFECTS IN 
SOCIAL PERCEPTION’ 


ALBERT PEPITONE 


Social perception as an area for 
focused experimental investigation has 
been recognized in recent years to be of 
first rank importance. How individuals 
perceive or interpret the actions and 
appearances of other people, groups, 
social classes, “‘ atmospheres,” valued 
objects, and variously ordered social 
symbols suggests many significant prob- 
lems to the social psychologist. Perhaps 
the primary significance of social per- 
ception lies in the fact that more overt 
forms of social behavior are thought 
to be “ steered” by the perception of 
the social environment just as many 


actions toward physical objects are 


regulated by the perception of that 
object (4). If such a close relation exists 
between perception and action, it could 


be inferred that inappropriate or 


maladaptive social behavior may arise 
out of incorrect or distorted perceptions 
of the social situation. Thus, from this 
point of view, many problems of inter- 
personal relations and perhaps preju- 
diced attitudes and behavior would 
appear to be in some measure the 
consequence of social perceptual dis- 
tortions. It is, accordingly, of crucial 
importance to understand the deter- 
minants of distortion in the perceptual 
process. 

The problem of distortion with 
respect to real social stimulus conditions 
has received relatively little attention 
in the literature. “Most studies have 


been concerned with the distorting 
effect of attitude on the perception or 
interpretation of picture stimuli (2, 7, 8), 
the biasing effect of “‘ needs’, values 
and emotions on the perception (esti- 
mation) of such characteristics as the 
size of physical objects (1, 5) or the 
maliciousness in photographs (6), as 
well as with what has been called 
“* projection.” 

The experiment to be reported in this 
paper grew out of an earlier exploratory 
investigation designed to determine the 
effects of induced motivation upon the 
perception of Power and Approval in 
other “ stimulus people.” An examina- 
tion of quantitative ratings of these 
stimulus attributes given by experimen- 
tally created High and Low Motivation 
Groups demonstrated beyond statistical 
doubt that the perceptions of Power 
and Approval are influenced by the 
level of “need tension” assumed to 
exist in the person at the time of 
perception. Specifically, it was found 
that perceived discrepancies of Power 
and Approval between two stimulus 
people were significantly magnified by 
the more highly motivated subjects. 
These and other results suggested to 
the writer that under certain stimulus 
conditions an increment of motivation 
brings about a perceptual organization 
which is beneficial or “ facilitative” 
with respect to the subject’s goal 
achievement. In other words, such 


1 This article is based on part of a Ph.D. dissertation submitted at the University of Michigan. 
The writer wishes to express gratitude to Dr. Leon Festinger who contributed productively at 


every stage of this investigation. 
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perception represents a better state of 
affairs than actually exists. Because of 
certain methodological weaknesses, 
however, it was not possible to come up 
with definite hypotheses concerning the 
relations between motivation and the 


nature of the stimulus in producing 
distorted organizations of a facilitative 
variety. Consequently, the present 
experiment was designed to isolate 
crucial variables and to yield a more exact 
hypothesis of facilitative distortion. 


PROCEDURE 


The Selection of Subjects. Eighty- 
eight high school Sophomores were 
used as subjects. On the basis of their 
responses to a specially constructed 
“ Attitude toward Sports’ Question- 
naire, it was possible to classify all the 
boys to their interest in, and motivation 
potential for basketball generally, and 
observing championship _ basketball 
games in particular. It was thus easy 
to induce correspondingly different 
levels of motivation in the preclassified 
individuals. The goal toward which 
the induced motivation was directed 
was attendance at a Conference Basket- 
ball Game in which the University team 
was to participate. Generally speaking 
this was a highly desirable goal for 
these young people. 

Four days prior to the experiment a 
standard announcement was made in 
all Sophomore Gym periods by the 
Physical Training Instructors to the 
effect that three coaches from the 
University, making a statewide survey 
on student opinions in sports, were 
coming to this High School the follow- 
ing week to interview some of the boys 
individually. The students to be inter- 
viewed were to be selected at random 
and would be “picked up” during 
their study periods. Finally it was said 
that, if the Coaches found the boys’ 
ideas and opinions worthwhile, they 
would award them a free ticket to 
“some basketball game.” This pro- 
cedure was carried out in order to 
ereate standardized expectancies about 
the nature of the goal and the “means” 


to the goal—and also to minimize the 
possibility of resistance and confusion 
when a boy was approached by the 
experimenter in his study hall the 
following week. 


The Induction of Motivation. Whether 
a High or Low level of motivation was 
induced depended, of course, upon the 
pre-classification of the particular sub- 
ject. The general procedure was for 
the experimenter to take a subject of 
known “ interest potential” from the 
Study Hall, make a few friendly but 
innocuous remarks, and then go into a 
standardized talk appropriate to the 
subject’s classification. If he belonged 
to a group of high interest potential, 
the following statements were made in a 
manner designed to arouse maximum 
enthusiasm with respect to the experi- 
mental goal: 
“Do you know what this is about? 
Did you hear an announcement in 
your gym period last week about the 
three coaches who are coming to the 
high school? These fellows, who are 
here now, are from the University 
where they are training to be coaches. 
They’re making a statewide survey 
to get the students’ viewpoints on 
sports. They’re going to ask you a 
few questions. If they think your 
opinions worthwhile, they will award 
you a ticket to a first rate basketball 
game. 
How would you like to go to one of 
the Michigan Games? Any particular 
one you'd like to see? Michigan vs. 
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Minnesota? Michigan vs. Purdue? 
Michigan vs. Illinois? 
I’m going to let you make your own 
choice. But remember it’s up to the 
Board; what they say goes. If they 
approve of your opinions, they will 
award you a free ticket. There are 
only a few of these tickets and if you 
tell your friends then everybody will 
want one. You have to promise not 
to mention this to anyone. 

Well, how does this whole thing 

sound to you?” 

If the subject belonged to the Low 
Interest Group, the experimenter told 
him the following, this time in a manner 
designed to dampen any interest in the 
ticket: 

“Do you know . etc. (first part 

same as above) . . . if they think 

your opinions are worthwhile, they 
might give youa ticket tosome basket- 
ball game. Probably some High 

School Game. Nothing very exciting 

about it, but it’s the best they can do. 

Sounds pretty dull to me. But it’s 

up to the Board . . . etc. (same as 

above).” 


The Meeting with the ‘‘ Board.”’ 
After the appropriate stimulation talk 
was given, the subject went directly into 
a small anteroom where three “ board 
members ” introduced themselves and 
commenced to ask simple opinion 
questions concerning problems about 
rules, regulations, etc., in basketball 
and football. The questions were 
structured in such a way that neither 
special ability nor information was 
needed for an adequate and “reason- 
able” answer. At the close of the 
meeting—which lasted approximately 
tén minutes—one of the board members 


successfully avoided suspicion. 
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mentioned that: ‘ One of the men in 
your gym department wants to see you 
downstairs right away. I don’t know 
what it’s about.’ The subject was then 
directed to a small office on the floor 
below where he was met by the Inter- 
viewer. 


The Post Meeting Interview. The 
Interviewer, a graduate student trained 
in open-ended interviewing techniques, 
introduced himself as one closely 
affiliated with the Physical Training 
Department? and now co-operating 
with them on a study of leadership. 
He carefully explained that the “‘Depart- 
ment” wanted to find out how “ you 
fellows” react to different. kinds of 
leadership like the “three coaches 
upstairs,” that such information would 
be very useful when the High School 
wants to employ an additional athletic 
director, etc. He stated that this interview 
had absolutely nothing to do with 
getting a ticket, that ‘we are not as 
rich as the University and, therefore, 
cannot give out prizes, etc.’ In general, 
this orientation was convincing and 
The 
subjects were fully cooperative and 
responded readily in what seemed to 
be an unbiased manner. No subject 
ever expressed suspicion that any 
part of this procedure was an experi- 
ment. 


The Stimulus Conditions. The 
stimulus conditions—what the board 
members said in questioning and 
responding to the subject, their manner 
of interaction with him, etc.—originated 
in three formally prepared scripts. In 
each script three roles were established 
so that each displayed a given degree 


_ %For several days prior to the 

where many Sophomores were present. 
with many of the boys. 


experiment the Interviewer openly associated with the Physical 


periods, and was an Official at a swimming meet 


He thus fo formed at least a nodding acquaintanceship 
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of Power in relation to the other roles 
and indicated a given degree of approval 
of the subject. Thus, a given script 
contained three roles which denoted to 
the corresponding board member what 
question to ask, when to ask it, and 
how to respond to a given one of several 
possible answers, etc. In order to 
equate knowledge and skill factors, the 
questions were in general the same for 
each script, differing onlyin the manner 
in which they were asked and to a 
certain extent in the particular context 
out of which they arose. Generalized 
descriptions of the Power and Approval 
roles as expressed in each script can be 
indicated as follows: 
I. The Friendly-Hostile Stimulus Con- 
dition (the F-H Condition). 

Mr. Friendly: maximum Approval, 

medium Power. 

a. agrees wholeheartedly with the 
subject’s opinions and indicates 
that he has unusual insight, etc., 

b. smiles warmly and acceptingly at 
him, 

c. always refers to him by first name. 

Mr. Neutral: non-evaluative, medium 

Power. 

a. neither agrees nor disagrees with 
the subject’s answers—regards 
them matter-of-factly. 

b. no reference to him by name, 
etc., no reference to his know- 
ledge, etc., 

c. does not smile or frown at him 
—temains straightfaced. 

Mr. Negative: disapproving, medium 

Power. 

a. disagrees openly with most of 
the subject’s answers. 

b. comments that he doesn’t know 
too much about athletics, etc., 


c. continually frowns in mild con- 
tempt at him. 

All three board members are made 
to express a medium degree of Power. 
Summary descriptions of this attribute 
can be given as follows: 

a. Each board member gives an 


authoritative opinion about 
athletics with which the other 
two board members fully concur. 

b. Each board member gives an 
authoritative opinion about 
athletics with which the other 
two board members openly 

c. A brief discussion held at the 
beginning of the meeting makes 
it clear that the order of 
questioning will be rotated arbi- 
trarily, giving the impression 
that the board members are 
equated in authority. 

d. Two interludes within the script 
describe a fictitious ‘“* boss” 
under whom the three board 
members work and who is 
ultimately responsible for this 
project, thus placing the board 
members in an equal Power 
Position under someone else’s 
direction. 

Il. The Friendly-Neutral Stimulus Con- 
dition (the F-N Condition). 
Mr. Friendly: maximum Approval, 
medium Power. 
same as in F-H condition. 
Mr. Moderate: moderately approv- 
ing, medium Power. 

a. generally agrees with the sub- 
ject’s opinions but points out 
additional problems, 

b. smiles warmly at him on 
occasion, 


3 Power is used here in its most general sense: control over the subject’s goal achievement. 


The 


empirical expression of Power amounts to displaying various signs of relative “‘ weight ” with 
pen to the decision goer the basket ball ticket. Thus, equated medium Power implies 


that each board member has 


situation, ¢.g., a boss” possesses 


“* something to say ” or “ pretty much to say ” about awarding the 
ticket. Also, more in the absolute sense, medium Power implies 


that someone external to the 


responsibility for awarding the ticket. 
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c. no reference to him as person, 
rather general problem orienta- 
tion. 

Mr. Neutral: non-evaluative, medium 

Power. 
same as in F-H condition. 

The empirical descriptions of medium 
Power are identical with those used in 
the F-H stimulus condition. 


Ill. The Friendly-Authority Stimulus 

Condition. 

Mr. High Power: maximum Power, 
moderate Approval. 

a. introduces “his staff 
to Mr. Medium Power as his 
“ first assistant,” and Mr. Low 
Power as “ fellow from Detroit 
Office here to help us out,” 

. is seated in middle position at 
table, more formally attired 
than other two board members, 
etc., 

c. directs proceedings, order of 
questioning, gives others’ per- 
mission to ask questions, etc. 

Mr. Medium Power: medium Power, 

moderate Approval. 

acts as Mr. 

amanuensis, e.g., vetoes for him 

an attempt by Mr. Low Power 
to ask a question, tells Mr. Low 

Power to make sure to “ pick 

up some data” for Mr. High 

Power, etc., 

. acknowledges a correction by 
Mr. High Power, 

c. corrects an opinion given by 
Mr. Low Power, referring to 
Mr. High Power as a criterion. 

Mr. Low Power: low Power, 
moderate Approval. 

a. assumes most casual, ‘unofficial’ 
manner of all three board 
members, 

b. asks permission of the other two 
board members for questioning 
the subject, 


a. 


High Power’s 
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c. his attempt at questioning the 
subject is vetoed by Mr. Medium 
Power. 

The three board members are made 
to express a moderate degree of friend- 
liness toward the subject. The empirical 
description of moderate friendliness 
corresponds approximately to the role 
of Mr. Moderate in the F-N condition 
described earlier. 


A Sample Script 

A brief sample of the F-H script will 
serve to familiarize the reader with the 
concrete flavour of the board meeting 

Mr. Friendly: Billie, one question 
that has come up time and time 
again—something I’m sure you have 
an opinion on—do you think there 
should be longer rest periods for the 
players between halves? Now, I 
understand, they rest for ten minutes 
between halves. 

If Yes: That’s a good point. 
You’re suggesting that basketball 
is played at such a fast clip that in a 
few minutes many players are 
completely exhausted. You’re per- 
fectly right—rest periods should be 
extended. 

If No: That’s a good point. 
You're suggesting that basketball 
is such an exciting game because it 
is played at such a furious pace. 
To increase the rest period would 
have the effect of deadening the 
game. You're perfectly right there 
—test periods should not be ex- 
tended. 

(If possible) nodding head approv- 
ingly as he commences to write: 

- This is the first time I’ve heard the 
viewpoint expressed that way. 

Mr. Negative (with contempt): 
They’ve been talking a lot about 
breaking a tie game. Do you think 
they should be played off in extra 
periods—like they do now—or in 
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“* post-season ” games, like in base- 
ball? 

If S is for the extra period: You 
realize that in an extra period the 
game is won by only one or two 
points, which doesn’t really tell you 
how good the winning team is. 
Hmph . . . The game might be won by 
“chance.” But I'll put down your 
opinion (shakes head negatively). 

If S is for the extra games: You 
realize that both teams might be in 
very different condition when the 
“extra game” is played. One team 
might have had a rougher schedule 
than the other . . . they might have 
lost players through injury. But I'll 
put down your opinion (shakes head 
negatively). 

Mr. Neutral: It used to be that 
when a substitute was sent into the 
game, he first had to report to the 
referee on the floor. Now the new 
rules say that all he does is tell the 
scorer on the side, and then he goes 
in. Do you think that this is an 
improvement over the old procedure? 

I see (factually). Some have said 
that before. I'd like to think about 
that. I suppose in some ways it’s 
an improvement, in other ways not 

(reflectively). 


Comparison of the Stimulus Con- 
ditions. For later theoretical con- 
siderations it is important to compare 
the three stimulus conditions with 
respect to the over-all amount of 
friendliness which they presumably 
express. In more general terms, how 
much likelihood of goal success does 
each stimulus condition indicate. 

The F-H condition clearly constitutes 
the stimulus pattern which is most 
unfavorable for the subject’s reaching 
his goal. There would seem to be little 
doubt of Mr. Negative’s disagreeable 
and blocking behavior—he practically 


tells the subject that he is not going to 
get a ticket as far as he (Mr. Negative) 
is concerned. The non-committal and 
glum Mr. Neutral does not improve the 
situation. In fact the only solid 
assurance of getting a ticket comes from 
Mr. Friendly. There is no doubt that 
he is on the subject’s side. 

In the F-N condition there is a greater 
likelihood that the subject will get a 
ticket. With Mr. Neutral’s mild glum- 
ness and non-committal attitude, he 
presumably feels blocked to some 
extent, but he can certainly depend 
upon Mr. Friendly and Mr. Moderate 
—they will definitely vote him a ticket. 

The F-A condition represents the 
highest probability that the subject will 
get a ticket. All three board members 
are openly friendly, differing only in 
their ability to grant the basketball 
ticket, i.e., their Power. 

It would seem, then, to be a reason- 
able assumption that the three stimulus 
conditions can be ordered in terms of 
the degree of favorableness with respect 
to goal achievement. It should be 
emphasized, however, that while the 
F-H condition constitutes the greatest 
restraint or improbability of attaining 
the goal, this stimulus condition is still 
within a relatively favorable range of 
all possible stimulus conditions. Simi- 
larly, even though the F-A condition 
represents the highest probability of 
goal attainment, it does not express 
complete certainty. 


Stimulus Controls. Various controls 
were employed before and during the 
experiment in order to develop and 
maintain maximum validity of the 
stimulus conditions. These can be 
ummarized as follows: 

1. The board members were trained 
on all three scripts and on the three 
roles within each script to a high level 
of proficiency. After the two week 


training period, they were able to 
reproduce several mock board meetings, 
reciting their respective roles naturally 
and convincingly almost from memory. 
Several informal and independent 
observers were in essential agreement 
that the roles were being recited with 
the intended quality and intensity. We 
will discuss this point later in another 
connection. 

2. During the experiment itself (while 
waiting for the next subject) the board 
members held systematic evaluation 
sessions in which the quality and inten- 
sity of their respective role recitations 
were discussed and corrected if neces- 
sary. Thus, provision was made to 
check any “ role deviations ” just about 
at the time they occurred. 

3. The individual _ personalities, 
physical appearances, etc., of the board 
members were presumably balanced out 
by having each individual play a given 
role approximately the same number of 
times in any stimulus condition. 

An attempt was also made to control 
the frequency of role playing under 
each level of motivation. In other 
words, an attempt was made to select 
the preclassified subjects from the 
Study Hall in such an order that an 
equal number of Highs or Lows would 
appear before the three individuals who 
were to play a given role. Actually, 
because of the problem of scheduling 
sessions, an exact equation was not 
possible. Comparisons of the three 
individuals playing the same role at a 
given motivation level failed, however, 
to reveal any differences, and it was 
concluded that an adequate control 
had been achieved in this most 
important respect. 

4. To guard against fatigue of the 
board members and the subject as 
related to time of day, to control 
against the non-random nature of study 
periods, etc., the stimulus conditions 
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were presented in simple alternation. 
Thus, the three conditions were repre- 
sented about equally often at any given 
period during the school day. 

5. Because it was felt that the position 
of the board member at the table would 
influence the perception of Power, an 
attempt was made to rule this factor 
out of the F-H and F-N conditions in 
which Power was to be equated at a 
medium level. In connection with these 
two stimulus conditions a simple rota- 
tion plan was employed by which the 
board members—with the exception of 
Mr. Friendly—assumed all three table 
positions with about equal frequency. 
Mr. Friendly, the doubly approving 
board member, was purposely not 
seated at the middle position to make 
certain that this factor was completely 
non-influential in the perception of his 
Power. This meant, of course, that the 
other two board members sat in the 
middle position more frequently than 
they sat at the end positions. 


The Validity of Induced Motivation. 
In addition to serving as stimulus 
conditions, the board members made 
systematic observations of the subject’s 
behavior expressed during the meeting. 
Their ratings of the behavioral mani- 
festations of motivation are of particular 
importance for the validation of the 
experimentally induced motivation 
levels. The observation form employed 
by the board members contained eight 
categories representing various qualita- 
tive symptoms of motivation. Such 
categories as were appropriate for a 
given subject were checked indepen- 
dently by the three board members 
directly after the meeting to give them 
a qualitative basis for the actual ratings. 
Following this procedure, the board 
members, again independently, rated 
the subject’s motivational level on a 
six point scale. Table I contains the 
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mean of the pooled board member 
ratings given to those subjects who 
received the High and Low experimental 
treatment. The board members did not 
know, of course, which treatment the 
subject had been given. 


TABLE 1 


Mean Ratings of Motivation given by 
Board Members to Subjects in High and 


Low Motivation Groups 
Stimulus Condition 
Group F-H F-A 
High 
n=46) 14.20 14.81 14.56 
Low 
(n=42) 8.15 11.13 9.65 


t=5.106 t=3.249 t=5.367 
p< Olp< Olp< .0Ol 


Table 1 clearly indicates that two 
different groups had been created. 
Under each stimulus condition those 
boys who were given the high motiva- 
tion treatment were observed in the 
perceptual situation to be highly moti- 
vated. Similarly, low induced motiva- 
tion corresponds to low observed 
motivation. The striking homogeneity 
of means for the High Groups is 
presumably due to the restrictions 
imposed by the upper end of the rating 
scale. 


The Measurement of Perception. The 
interview technique employed was essen- 
tially non-directive but with deliberate 
provision made for securing quantita- 
tive measurements. The procedure 
followed was first to encourage an 
expression of feelings concerning 
general characteristics of the board 
members, then to examine specific 
perceptions of Power and Approval. 
The main questions used at this stage 
were: ‘Who do you think has the 
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most to say about whether you get a 
ticket?’ ‘In other words, who is the 
boss . . . who runs things up there, 
etc.?’ and ‘ Which one of those fellows 
likes you best?” The same questions 
were then asked to ascertain which 
board member exhibited least Power 
and least Approval. Following this 
step, the subject was asked to supply 
reasons and feelings in support of his 
choices in these two areas. Finally 
came the actual rating of all three 
board members on an appropriately 
labelled card. The scaled descriptions 
and corresponding numerical values 
for Power and Approval as they 
appeared on the cards are: 


POWER 

. He has everything to say about it 
(in the decision to award the ticket). 

- He has almost everything to say 

about it. 

He has a whole lot to say about it. 

He has pretty much to say about it. 

. He has something to say about it. 

. He has just a little to say about it. 

. He has almost nothing to say about 
it. 

. He has nothing to say about it. 


APPROVAL 

. He liked me very very much. 
He liked me a whole lot. 

He liked me pretty much. 

He liked me a little. 

. He disliked me a little. 

. He disliked me pretty much. 

. He disliked me a whole lot. 

. He disliked me very very much. 


The Measurement of Distortion. A 
number of profound problems arise in 
connection with the measurement of 
the discrepancy between the perceived 
attribute and the attribute as it exists 
in the “real,” objective world. A 
time-honored and still. unresolved 
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question is posed when we ask: What 
is social reality? To avoid a lengthy 
and pretentious disquisition we will 
center only upon the methodological 
aspects of this question. 

It was mentioned previously that 
after considerable training of the board 
members several informal but indepen- 
dent observations were made in order 
to validate the roles, or more speci- 
fically, the component attributes of the 
roles—Power and Approval—at the 
desired levels of intensity. This meant 
concretely that attempts were made to 
make the expressions of Power and 
Approval by the board members corres- 
pond to certain points, or more 
correctly, to ranges of the interview 
scales indicated above. Obviously, in 
order to measure the distortion of 
these attributes, the objective scale- 
values and the perceptual scale-values 
in the interview must be numerically 
identical (unless, of course, we had at 
our disposal constants by which the 
values of one scale could easily be 
transformed into values of the other 
scale). 

As one would expect, it was easier 
for the observers to coordinate the 
equated attributes than the variable 
attributes. Equated Power, for in- 
stance, was observed to correspond to 
the range between 4 and 5 on the 
interview scale, and equated Approval, 
to the range between 5 and 6. Thus, 
perceptual distortion with respect to 
these equated attributes could be 
measured with some confidence by 
simple numerical deviation from these 
“ reality zones.” 

In connection with variable attributes, 
however, there was less certainty among 
observers in assigning the objective 
behavior to corresponding points on 
the interview scale, although agreement 
was obtained by the use of more general 
criteria. Where Approval varied, for 
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instance, it was possible for the obser- 
vers to state that Mr. Friendly liked the 
subject at least a whole lot (scale point 
number 7), and that Mr. Negative 
disliked the subject at least a little 
(scale point number 4). Furthermore, 
it seemed to them most probable that 
Mr. Neutral’s objective behavior 
occurred between scale points 4 and 5. 
Mr. Moderate’s degree of Approval, 
on the other hand, could not be specified 
with as much assurance, though 
certainly the observers thought that 
his behavior corresponded to at least 
point 5 on the interview scale (He liked 
me a little) and very likely not more 
than point 7 (He liked me a whole lot). 
Similarly, where the attribute of Power 
was made to vary objectively the 
observed correspondence was not more 
precise than statements of minimum 
and maximum values. 

The measurement of distortion, then, 
is based upon observer attempts to 
correlate the expressed intensities of 
Power and Approval with intensity 
values on the perceptual interview 
scale. It was relatively easy to obtain 
-observer reliability with respect to the 
equated attributes, so that distortion 
could be measured in terms of numerical 
deviation from postulated reality zones. 
When the stimulus attributes varied 
there was greater difficulty, although 
general statements concerning their 
correspondence with the interview scale 
values could be made. 

It is important to recognize that, 
regardless of the exactitude with which 
the - objective-subjective coordinations 
could be made, differences between the 
High and Low Motivation Groups neces- 
sarily indicate perceptual distortion on 
the part of one or both groups. In the 
event that reliable differences are demon- 
strated, the only problem would be 
that of designating the group which is 
distorting or the group which is dis- 
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torting the most. This argument, of 
course, follows from the fact that both 
motivation groups faced the same 
stimulus conditions. In the case of 
reliable differences, it would not be 
unreasonable to assume on strictly 
a priori grounds that distortion directly 
relates to the magnitude of motivation. 
The measurement of distortion by direct 
comparison of motivation groups alone 
does not, of course, permit us to make 
very exact statements about the dis- 
tortion of stimulus attributes. Only by 
employing an independent set of criteria 
are we in a position to determine the 
amount of distortion from objective 


reality by both motivation groups. 
In the explanation of results which 
follow, then, distortion will be measured 
in terms of numerical deviation from 
the empirically determined zones or 
ranges of reality (i.e., the zones desig- 
nated by uninvolved observers). This 
procedure will allow us to account for 
perceived differences in board member 
attributes without particular reference 
to motivation level, as well as differences 
between motivation groups. In other 
words, anticipating the tables that 
follow, this procedure allows us to 
measure distortion that obtains 
vertically as well as horizontally. 


RESULTS 


The Perception of Variable Stimulus 
Attributes. Table 2 contains the Mean 
ratings representing the perceptions of 
those attributes in the three stimulus 
conditions which were deliberately 


made to vary. It will be recalled that i in. 
the F-H and F-N conditions, Approval 
is the variable stimulus attribute, while 


in the F-A condition Power is systema-. 
tically varied. 


TABLE 2 
Perception of Objectively Varied Attributes by High and Low Motivation Groups 
val Approval Pi 
UH Cond) (F-N Cond.) (F-A Cond.) 
TO} TO 
(N=10) (N=10)  (N=I8) (N=I5) (N=18) (Nal 
1Mr. Friendly __.. 7.40 6.50 7.06 7.03% 644 6.18% 
(Mr. High Power) t=3.250? t=.094 t=.912 
'Mr. Moderate... 6.22 5.83 4.61 4.79 
(Mr. Medium Power) t=1.552 t=.690 
1Mr. Neutral 6.00 5.22 4.72 5.17 3.67 3.88 ~ 
(Mr. Low Power) t==2.539* t=1.494 - - 


Mr. Lower Power. 


*Indicates t-values significant at the 3% level or 


®The differences among the vertically arranged Means, pooling both motivation 
groups, are all statistically reliable, at least at the one percent confidence level. 
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In interpreting these results it is 
essential to keep in mind that the Low 
Motivation Group does not include 
anyone who is completely unmotivated. 
The initial orientation announcement, 
plus “ contagion ” from the High to the 
Low subjects before the latter entered 
the experimental situation, make an 
assumption of zero motivation highly 
improbable. 

It can be seen that in each stimulus 
condition where the attribute of either 
Power or Approval was made to vary 
objectively, the perception of that 
attribute varies correspondingly. In 
other words, for both motivation 
groups, the vertical rank ordering of 
mean ratings in each stimulus condition 
conforms directly to the intended 
objective order. The differences among 
the board members in each stimulus 
condition are highly significant, yielding 
t-values at least at the one per cent level 
of confidence. It should be clear, 
however, that even though the percep- 
tual ratings were ranked in accordance 
with the objective situation, we cannot 
conclude that there is an absence of 
distortion. Let us, therefore, make a 
detailed examination of the results in 
terms of the stimulus condition and the 
motivation groups within the stimulus 
condition. 


The F-H Condition. First, it is 
apparent in the F-H condition that both 
motivation groups overestimated the 
Approval of Mr. Negative. This dis- 
agreeable and milldy contemptuous 
board member is judged by the High 
Group to “like them a little,” and 
while the Low Group estimate is some- 


what below this, it is not low enough to 


be considered a realistic perception. 
Although the difference between the 
motivation groups in regard to Mr. 
Negative’s Approval is not statistically 
significant, the High Group displays 
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the stronger tendency to distort upward. 
In fact the distortion of the High 
Group with respect to Mr. Negative 
is striking if we consider that they 
estimate more Approval in this board — 
member than the corresponding High 
Group of the F-N condition estimates 
in Mr. Neutral. 

Both motivation groups of the F-H 
condition also appear to overestimate 
the Approval of Mr. Neutral. The 
High Group average rating: “ He 
liked me pretty much” constitutes an 
upward distortion of this non-com- 
mittal and neutral board member. The 
difference between the motivation 
groups is statistically significant, the 
High Group displaying the greater 
amount of distortion. 

It can be seen that there is a highly 
reliable difference between the average 
ratings of the High and Low Motivation 
Groups in regard to Mr. Friendly’s 
Approval. According to the observer 
estimates of this board member’s 
Approval discussed previously, there 
would seem to be some small degree of 
downward distortion on the part of the 
Low Group. It will be recalled that 
the observers were able to state with 
some assurance that Mr. Friendly liked 
the subjects no less than “‘ a whole lot,” 
i.e., no less than a scale rating of seven. 
The additional possibility of upward 
distortion of Mr. Friendly’s Approval 
by the High Group is less easy to affirm 
since the observers could not be com- 
pletely certain that liking the subject 
“a whole lot” (scale rating of seven) 
was also the upper limit of this board 
member’s Approval. There is reason 
to believe, however, that since the High 
Group ratings of Mr. Neutral and Mr. 
Negative are distorted in an upward 
direction, some upward distortion like- 
wise took place with respect to Mr. 
Friendly. Moreover, the ratings of Mr. 
Friendly’s Approval by both motivation 
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groups in the F-N condition (to be 
discussed below) suggest that a scale 
rating of seven best approximates the 
actual level of this board member’s 
behavior. 

In summary, although both motiva- 
tion groups in the F-H condition rank 
the three board members’ Approval in 
the intended order, their mean ratings 
—when compared with the assumed 
standards of reality—indicate that a 
good deal of distortion has taken place. 
Moreover, the High Motivation Group 
appears to distort more than the Low 
Group. 


The F-N Condition. This stimulus 
condition is identical with the F-H 
condition except that, instead of in- 
cluding both Mr. Negative and Mr. 
Neutral, it contains only the latter role 
and substitutes Mr. Moderate for the 
former. In consequence, it is a more 
favorable stimulus environment for the 
subject’s reaching the goal. Less dis- 
tortion is noted in general. 

Both motivation groups perceive the 
Approval of Mr. Friendly to be about 
at the level assumed to be the actual 
intensity of this board member’s 
Approval. There is clearly no difference 
between the two groups. 

There also appears to be little or no 
distortion with respect to Mr. Moderate, 
both groups estimating his Approval 
at about his actual level of expression. 
Again, the difference between the High 
and Low Groups is not statistically 
significant. 

As for the estimation of Mr. Neutral’s 
Approval, it appears as if the High 
Group is more realistic or sensitive than 
the Low Group. The High Group 
estimate corresponds to a level between: 
“He liked me a little” and “He 
disliked me a little,” which according 
to the definitions given earlier best 
describes Mr. Neutral’s objective 


behavior. It should be mentioned in this 
connection that many subjects, when 
rating Mr. Neutral’s Approval, 
remarked in essence: ‘I wouldn’t say 
he disliked me a little, but I wouldn’t . 
say he liked me a little. He seems to be 
right in the middle.’ So frequent were 
remarks of this kind that in later 
interviews the scale point 4.5 was 
formally designated. That the High 
Group is more sensitive to the differ- 
ences between Mr. Moderate and Mr. 
Neutral is perhaps indicated by the 
significantly larger discrepancy of their 
perceived Approval between these two 
board members when compared with 
the Low Group (t=2.739, p<.01). It 
is not unreasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that when the stimulus environe 
ment is less restraining as it is in the 
F-N condition compared with the F-H 
condition, high motivation sensitizes the 
individual to real differences in board 
member Approval. 


The F-A Condition. As far as can be 
determined, there is practically no dis- 
tortion in the F-A condition where, it 
will be remembered, we are dealing with 
the perception of Power. Both motiva- 
tion groups estimate the Power of the 
three board members to be at levels 
which more or less correspond to their 
objective expressions of Power. And 
while no differences between the two 
motivation groups are significant, the 
larger overall discrepancy (between 
Mr. High Power and Mr. Low Power) 
in perceived Power by the High Group 
tends to support the contention that 
motivation makes for increased sensi- 
tivity. This, of course, rests on the 
admittedly slender assumption that 
numerical spread in the estimates of 
board member Power can be co- 
ordinated to perceptual sensitivity. 

In summary, the data on the percep- 
tion of variable stimulus attributes show 
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that in the F-H condition, where the 
expressed restraint against goal achieve- 
ment is maximum, considerable dis- 
tortion takes place, with the High Group 
distorting more than the Low. There 
is also an indication that low motivation 
is associated with an underestimation 
of Mr. Friendly’s Approval. 

Not only is there less distortion in 


The Perception of Equated Stimulus 
Attributes. We will now consider the 
perceptions of those stimulus attributes 
which are objectively equated for the 
three board members. In the F-H 
and F-N conditions, Power is equated 
at a medium level, while in the F-A 
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the F-N condition but there is evidence 
that high motivation sensitizes the 
subject in making his perception more 
realistic. 

Finally, in the F-A condition no 
distortion is observed and there is some 
slight evidence that the High Group is 
_ perceiving the differences among the 
board members more sensitively. 


stimulus situation Approval remains 
constant for the three board members 
also at a medium level. Table 3 
contains the mean ratings of these 
attributes given by the High and Low 
Motivation Groups under each stimulus 
condition. 


TABLE 3 
Perception of Objectively Equated Attributes by High and Low Motivation Groups 


Power 


(F-H Cond.) 
High Low 


Group Group 
(N=10) (N=10) 


Power Approval 
(F-N Cond.) (F-A Cond.) 
High Low High Low 


Group Group Group Group 
(N=18) (N=15) (N=18) (N=17) 


1Mr. Friendly... 6.06 6.47 6.53 6.448 
(Mr. High Power) t=2.199? t=1.154 t=.274 
1Mr. Moderate... 4.86 5.13 6.14 5.82 
(Mr. Medium Power) t=.922 t=1.081 
1Mr. Neutral __... 4.20 4,10 3.42 4.03 5.44 5.06 
(Mr. Low Power) t=.292 t=1.913? t=1.354 
Mr. Negative... 3.90 3.60 
t=.479 


1In the F-A condition the board members are Mr. High Power, Mr. Medium 


Power and Mr. Low Power: 


"Indicates t-values significant at the 6% confidence level or better. 

*The differences among the vertically arranged Means, pooling both motivation 
groups, are reliable at least at the five percent confidence level. An exception 
is the Mean Difference between Mr. Negative and Mr. Neutral in the F-H 


condition. 
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The data shown in Table 3 can be 
more readily interpreted if the objective 
position of the board members’ behavior 
is again discussed. The basic question, 
in other words, is what pcint or range 
of our scale corresponds to a “‘ medium 
level” of Power and Approval. Once 
this question is answered it is possible 
to determine clearly to what extent a 
given estimate constitutes a distortion 
or a “ true perception.” 

Medium Power is assumed to lie 
anywhere within the range: “ He has 
something to say about it” (i.e., 
awarding the ticket) and “He has 
pretty much to say about it.” In simple 
numerical terms medium Power can 
thus be located between scale points 
four and five. 

The medium or “ moderate ” degree 
of Approval expressed in the F-A 
condition is assumed to lie between: 
“* He liked me a little” and “ He liked 
me pretty much.” Numerically, this 
range exists between scale points five 
and six. Thus, with respect to both 
Power and Approval, deviations in 
either direction from these rather 
“‘ generous” ranges can be described 
as perceptual distortions. 

Table 3 indicates clearly that in 
each of the three stimulus conditions 
the attribute which is objectively equated 
is perceived by both motivation groups 
to vary in direct correspondence with 
the attribute which is not equated. 
Thus, in the F-H condition the most 
approving board member — Mr. 
Friendly—is perceived as displaying 
most Power while the disapproving 
board member—Mr. Negative—is per- 
ceived as having least Power. Similarly, 
in the F-N condition, Mr. Friendly 
possesses most Power and Mr. Neutral 
least. The results of the F-A condition 
in which Approval is equated show that 
the most Approval is perceived in Mr. 
High Power while Mr. Low Power is 
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seen as least approving. All the 
differences among the board members in 
the F-N and F-A conditions are 
statistically significant at least at the 
one percent level confidence. The 
differences between Mr. Neutral and 
Mr. Negative in the F-H condition are 
not statistically reliable for either 
motivation group. 

It seems evident that considerable 
distortion has taken place. Let us now 
make a detailed analysis of each 
stimulus condition to determine more 
exactly the amount and direction of 
distortion occurring in the two motiva- 
tion groups. 


The F-H Condition. Reference to the 
“reality zone” for equated Power 
(between four and five) indicates that 
both motivation groups have estimated 
Mr. Negative’s Power to be less than 
it was in actuality. Both groups per- 
ceive this board member to have less 
than “something to say about it.” 
The difference between the High and 
Low Groups is not statistically signi- 
ficant. 

It is likewise apparent that both 
motivation groups have overestimated 
the Power of Mr. Friendly. More 
distortion occurs in the High Group; 
they perceive this board member as 
displaying more than “a whole lot” 
of Power. While the Low Group also 
distorts upward, their estimate is just 
above the upper limit of the reality 
zone, i.e., above “ pretty much to say 
about it.” The difference between the 
motivation groups is statistically sig- 
nificant. 

According to our definition of reality, 
there is no distortion indicated with 
respect to Mr. Neutral’s Power. 

The evidence seems to point to 
marked perceptual distortion on the 
part of both motivation groups in 
connection with the Power of both 
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Mr. Negative and Mr. Friendly. The 
High Group’s estimate of Mr. Friendly’s 
Power constitutes a significantly greater 
distortion than the Low Group. 


The F-N Condition. Both motivation 
groups overestimate the Power of Mr. 
Friendly, perceiving at least “a whole 
lot of Power” in this board member. 
The difference between the High and 
Low Groups, however, is not statisti- 
cally significant. 

Only the High Group distorts the 
Power of Mr. Neutral. This board 
member’s Power is sharply reduced by 
the High Group to a level considerably 
below the lower limit of the reality zone. 
For the High Group, in other words, 
Mr. Neutral displays less than ‘“* some- 
thing to say” about awarding the 
ticket. The difference between the 
High and Low Group with respect to 
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Mr. Neutral’s Power is statistically 
significant. 

No appreciable distortion occurs in 
connection with Mr. Moderate’s Power, 
the estimates of both groups being 
within or very close to the reality 
zone. 


The F-A Condition. Considering now 
the perception of Approval in the F-A 
condition—where the reality zone is 
assumed to exist between ratings five 
and six—it is apparent that neither 
motivation group distorted as much as 
the corresponding groups in the two 
previous conditions. Both groups, 
however, do overestimate the Approval 
of Mr. High Power to’a level above the 
postulated reality range. It can also 
be noted that the High Group slightly 
overestimates the Approval of Mr. 
Medium Power. 


A GENERAL THEORY OF FACILITATIVE DISTORTION 


For a clear statement of any general 
theory suggested by the data as a 
whole, it is necessary to examine‘closely 
the nature of thefperceptual distortions 
that have been described above. 
Whether we consider the perception of 
varied or of equated stimulus attributes, 
the distortions indicated have been in 
what may be called a “ facilitative ” 
direction. For example, Tables 2 and 
3 show that in the F-H condition Mr. 
Negative’s Approval is overestimated, 
and his Power underestimated, by both 
the High and Low Motivation Groups. 
From the standpoint of a subject 


wanting to reach the goal these are 


facilitative perceptions. Obviously, to 
perceive Mr. Negative as less disagree- 
able than he actuallyis, and to perceive the 
same board member as having less Power 
than he actually expressed, are estima- 
tions which characterize a better state of 


affairs for the subject. Distortions in 
the other stimulus conditions can be 
similarly interpreted as facilitative. 

We have previously indicated that 
the stimulus conditions can be repre- 
sented as three different points along a 
dimension of ‘“‘ restraint-against-goal- 
achievement.” Considering first the 
data presented in Table 3 in terms of 
this dimension, it is apparent that the 
magnitude of facilitative distortion is 
related complexly to the level of 
motivation and the degree of stimulus 
restraint. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the distortion that 
takes place with respect to equated 
attributes at each degree of stimulus 
restraint and each level of motivation. 
For the High Group, the magnitude of 
distortion, as measured by summing 
the deviations in both directions from 
the reality zone, decreases as the 
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DEGREE OF RESTRAINT IN STIMULUS CONDITIONS 


Distortion of equated attributes by High ioe Low Motivation Groups in the three 
stimulus conditions in terms of rating scale units. Read along the baseline: 
Friendly-Hostile, the most restraining condition; Friendly-Neutral, the next 
most restraining condition; Friendly-Authority, the least restraining condition. 


stimulus environment becomes less 
restraining.* At its highest point in the 
F-H condition, distortion appears to 
fall off slightly in the F-N condition, 
and then to drop sharply in the most 
friendly condition. 

Also illustrated in Fig. 1 is the trend 
of distortion displayed by the Low 
Group. In the most restraining situa- 
tion, the F-H condition, there is little 
distortion at the relatively low motiva- 
tion level. However, when stimulus 
restraint is diminished, distortion is 
observed to increase. sharply. Finally, 


when the stimulus environment offers 
maximum security, the Low Group 
exhibits the least amount of facilitative 
distortion. Suggested, of course, is a 
“ giving up” phenomenon under con- 
ditions of severe restraint. The weakly 
motivated S “does not bother” to 
distort when the environment is too 
restraining—it is perceptually “ not 
worth it.” Such an _ interpretation 
emphasizes the subtle interdependence 
between person and environment in 
relation to perceptual organization. 
We may state the hypothesis: 


4It is also true that the equated attribute in the F-A condition (Approval) is not strictly 


to the 
believe 
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comparable 
uated attribute in the other two conditions (Power). However, there is no reason to 
there would be inherently less distortion with respect to Approval. 


The magnitude of facilitative distortion 
regarding equated stimulus attributes is a 
complex function of the level of motiva- 
tion and the degree to which the stimulus 
offers restraint against reaching the goal. 

We turn now to the perception of 
objectively varied attributes. It will 
be recalled that in the F-H condition 
marked upward distortion of Approval 
occurred, and that the High Group 
appeared to show the stronger tendency. 

In the F-N condition, on the other 
hand, there was relatively little dis- 
tortion. Moreover, the evidence indi- 
cated that the High Group perceived 
the attribute of Approval more realisti- 
cally, i.e., more in line with the observer 
estimates of the board member’s 
behavior. Similarly, in the F-A con- 
dition facilitative distortion was at a 
minimum and again there was some 

‘indirect evidence that the High Group 
was more sensitive to the “real” 
levels of Power expressed by the board 
members. These results indicate that 
where we are dealing with the percep- 
tion of varied attributes, facilitative 
distortion is most strongly demon- 
strated under conditions of relatively 
severe restraint in the objective stimulus 
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environment. And since under these 
conditions the greater amount of dis- 
tortion is noted in the High Group, the 
hypothesis we have formulated above 
with respect to equated stimulus attri- 
butes would also cover the perception 
of varied attributes. In the milder 
ranges of stimulus restraint, however, 
not only is distortion greatly reduced 
but we find that the High Group 
perceives more realistically than the 
Low Group, i.e., with Jess distortion. 
This fact points to a rather fundamental 
distinction between equated and varied 
stimulus attributes in regard to the 
amount of facilitative distortion and 
the function of motivation in producing 
distortion. Two crucial questions may 
be formulated and left for future 
research to ‘answer: 

1, Why in connection with varied 
attributes do we find less general 
distortion than in connection with 
equated attributes? 

2. Why in connection with varied © 
attributes does motivation appear 
to make the perceptions more 
realistic, when, in connection with 
equated attributes, motivation 
operates to bring about distortion? 


DISCUSSION 


Before concluding our theoretical 
statement concerning facilitative dis- 
tortion, it is necessary to introduce a 
few qualifying assumptions and con- 
ditions for discussion. 

Concerning the direction of distortion 
—which we have described as facilita- 
tive—it should be kept in mind that 


each of the three stimulus conditions 


contained at least one friendly board 
member. Present in the objective situa- 
tion, therefore, was the “ opportunity ” 
for distorting facilitatively. In other 
words, while the three stimulus con- 
ditions did vary along a dimension of 


restraint, the absolute level of this 
restraint was not inordinately severe. 
Even in the most restraining F-H 
condition there was Mr. Friendly with 
his ubiquitous warmth and rewarding 
behavior. Perhaps if the stimulus 
conditions were more severely restrain- 
ing, e.g., if the F-H condition was the 
most friendly point on the dimension 
of restraint, the distortion would not 
have been so patently facilitative. A 
more negative stimulus situation might 
have resulted in a “giving up” 
phenomenon at all levels of motivation. 
(Our data suggested that weakly moti- 
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vated Ss gave up when facing the F-H 
condition.) Or, what seems more likely 
to the writer, the more restraining 
situations might produce negative dis- 
tortions. That is, where restraint 
becomes a serious threat, the resulting 
distortion may resemble a “ hypo- 
chondriasis effect” in which the dis- 
tortion assumes a negative direction. 
In short, a complete theory of distortion 
—both facilitative and negative—must 
await the experimental extension of 
stimulus conditions to the maximum 
ranges of restraint. 

In connection with the direction and 
magnitude of distortion, the character 
of the motivation employed in the 
present experiment is also an item of 
considerable theoretical importance. 
Our induced motivation was clearly 
not of the strongest variety in the sense 
of competitive and defensive involve- 
ment. In his own eyes, if the subject 
got the ticket, that was fine; but if he 
failed, that was no great disappoint- 
ment. While eagerness to get the 
University Basketball ticket ran fairly 
high, particularly in the High Group, 
no deep sense of involvement to the 
exclusion of other daily high school 
activities was observed. A_ general 
theory of distortion, therefore, must 
also await an extension of induced 
motivation to levels of deep ego 
involvement. It is the writer’s guess 
that with more severely restraining 
stimulus conditions, stronger, “ ego- 
derived” motivation will result in 
pronounced negative distortions in 
perception. 

A related question of major theoreti- 
cal significance concerns the amount of 
distortion—if any—that would occur 
if the subjects in the present or similar 
experimental set-up possessed zero 
motivation toward the goal in question. 
Since the above hypothesis implies a 
multiplicative relationship between 


motivation and stimulus restraint in 
producing facilitative distortion, we 
would expect theoretically no facilitative 
distortion if motivation were completely 
absent. 

Unquestionably not all of the per- 
ceptual distortion reported in this 
experiment can be fully accounted for 
by the postulated variables—motiva- 
tion and stimulus restraint. It is quite 
possible that stereotypes which correlate 
Power and Approval and vice versa 
play a role in the distortion process. 
While the commonly observed associa- 
tion between Power and sternness was 
not demonstrated in this experiment 
(Mr. Negative and Mr. Neutral were 
perceived as having /ess Power than the 
other two board members in the F-H 
and F-N conditions, respectively), it 
could be argued that Mr. Friendly was 
given most Power because people who 
express strongly positive evaluations 
and judgments are generally in authori- 
tative roles. The principle of the 
“* Balanced Field ” suggested by Heider 
(3) may also be operating to some 
extent in these perceptions. Such a 
principle would assert that there are 
native tendencies toward correlating 
various stimulus attributes in the 
phenomenal field. Thus, High Power 
“goes with,” i.e., balances High 
Approval, etc. While some of these 
theories emphasizing the stimulus and 
cognitive aspects of distortion are 
eminently plausible and to some extent 
applicable to our data, it is to be noted 
that in themselves they would not 
explain the differences in distortion 
found between the motivation group. 

Finally, a word should be mentioned 
concerning the notion of relevance in 
connection with the stimulus conditions 
and particular stimulus attributes 
employed in the present experiment. 
By setting up a situation in which the 
exclusive path to the goal is controlled 
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by the board members we insure with 
fair certainty that from the standpoint 
of the subject’s wanting to reach the 
goal the stimulus situation is relevant. 
In the same way, the particular stimulus 
attributes of Power and Approval may 
also be regarded as relevant. It is our 
assumption that one of the basic 
conditions for perceptual distortion is 
the relevance of the stimulus situation. 
Such an assumption emphasizes the 
basically functional character of per- 
ceptual distortion which we have 
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implied in the hypothesis formulated 
earlier. 

It should be understood that “ facili- 
tative distortion” is a popular term 
employed in lieu of higher level con- 
ceptual terms. Ultimately all psycho- 
logical aspects of social perception— 
at least with respect to the Topological 
and Vector approach—will have to be 
represented in terms of cognitive 
organization, changes in position of 
the person, and other “ genotypic” 
principles. 


SUMMARY 


Two groups of high school Sopho- 
mores were differentially motivated to 
win a free ticket to a popular University 
Conference Basketball Game. Each boy 
in these High and Low Groups was 
required to face individually a three- 
man board whose function was to ask 
him questions about sports, to comment 
upon his answers, and to make the 
decision concerning the award of the 
ticket. The behavior and attitudes of 
the board members were prescribed by 
a script designed to express in each 
board member different intensities of 
Power and Approval. Three such scripts 
or stimulus conditions were employed 
and these varied along a dimension 
of restraint expressed toward the boy. 

Following his experience with a given 
stimulus condition, each boy was 
intensively interviewed for the purpose 
of obtaining quantitative ratings on 
each board member’s Power and 
Approval. By making certain empirical 
operations and assumptions concerning 
the actual intensity of Power and 
Approval expressed by the board 
members in each stimulus condition, 
it was possible to ascertain whether and 
to what extent the average ratings of 
High and Low Groups constituted 
perceptual distortion. 


Examination of the data indicated 
that the distortion present was in a 
facilitative direction, that is, a direction 
which was beneficial with respect to 
the person’s goal achievement. 

The magnitude of facilitative dis- 
tortion was found to depend upon 
whether the stimulus attributes, Power 
and Approval, were objectively varied 
or equated. In the latter case the 
following hypothesis was suggested: 
The magnitude of facilitative distortion 
is a complex function of the level of 
motivation and the degree to which the 
stimulus offers restraint against reaching 
the goal. 

In connection with objectively varied 
attributes this hypothesis was found to 
hold only in the case of strong stimulus 
restraint, i.e., the F-H condition. Where 
stimulus restraint is comparatively mild, 
distortion is considerably reduced. 
Furthermore, there was evidence that 
increased motivation brings about more 
realistic perceptions. These facts were 
formulated as two critical questions 
left for future experimentation to 
answer. 

Finally discussed were various con- 
ditions and assumptions relating to the 
validity of the theory of facilitative 
distortion. 
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BRIEFER STUDIES AND 
ANNOTATIONS 


“CONVENIENCE”—THE MEASUREMENT OF A 
DESIRABLE QUALITY IN TOWN PLANNING 


DENNIS CHAPMAN 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie in his 
Town and Country Planning" states that 
the desirable qualities of a town are 
* Beauty, Health and Convenience.’ He 
asks that beauty should come first, 
amenity second and that convenience 
be the third element in the planning. 

He does not, however, define this 
useful concept of convenience, although 
it is apparent that he is concerned as 
much with economy for manufacture 
and trade as with the problems of the 
worker and the housewife in their daily 
lives. 

‘ Town planning, in a word, intends 
to make the city in every way a more 
convenient place to work in, aiming 
at designing and remodelling its 
business quarters, manufacturing 
districts, railway facilities and water 
front, so as to save money to the 
business man and allow the citizen 
to go to and from his work with the 
least loss of time and energy.” 
This paper is an attempt to define 

““convenience” for some of the 
planning requirements of the citizen. 

Convenience is a quality of the rela- 
tionship between the home and other 
places. The home as a centre of family 
life is regarded in this definition as 
primary. Convenience is subjective, 
that is to say, the relationship between 
the home and, say, the work-place is 
convenient if the worker thinks it is. 


Convenience, therefore, may depend on 
a variety of factors, some objective, 
some personal. Among the objective 
factors are distance, gradients, time, 
transport facilities, cost, the location of 
other places or facilities en route 
(making possible multiple purpose 
journeys), the coincidence of several 
objectives, as in a shopping centre, 
and the amenity of the route itself. 
Amongst the personal factors, age is 
perhaps the most important. 

It should also be noted that con- 
venience is not a fixed quantity, but one 
that varies over time. Compare, for 
example, the change in attitude since 
the advent of the bicycle, the tram, the 
bus, and the private car, and in space 
compare standards in the city with those 
of the country. 

The inquiries made about this subject 
treated three aspects of the problem. 
The first was the relative importance of 
convenience in different cases, such as 
visits to work place, to shops, and to 
schools; the second, the relation 
between distance and convenience, and 
the third, the relation between time and 
convenience. Time is perhaps the most 
important since it includes the effect of 
gradient and means of transport. 

It follows from this that to use data 
on convenience the planner must decide 
what means of transport are available, 
and in the light of this information 


1 Town and Country Planning. Patrick Abercrombie; Oxford University Press, 1943. 


2 Ibid. p. 109. 
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convert time into distance when locating 
homes, shopping centres, and work- 
places. Thus physical planning must 
take account of transport facilities and 
local habits, i.e., the extent to which 
the automobile is in general use. 

In two social surveys made by the 
author whilst working with the Wartime 
Social Survey, now the Social Survey,’ 
and one made by his colleagues, the 
problem of convenience was studied in 
terms of time and distance. The first 
study was in urban Scotland, where an 
inquiry was made by interview in a 
random sample of 2,500 homes.‘ The 
second, also by the author, was in 
Middlesbrough, where the inquiry con- 
cerned 1,300 homes.® The third, carried 
out by his colleagues, was in a study of 
the supply of food supplements for 
infants, made throughout the United 
Kingdom, when 1,300 mothers were 
interviewed about the convenience of 
distribution centres, usually clinics, set 
up to issue such food supplements.® 
The same techniques were used as in 
the earlier studies. 

These surveys were preceded by an 
inquiry to discover how far people’s 
estimates of time and distance were 
reliable. People were asked the time 
taken and distance travelled to certain 
places. Such journeys were then made 
by field workers under the same con- 
ditions, and time and distance were 
measured. It was found that: 

(i) Estimates of distance made by 
persons interviewed were not 
sufficiently reliable to use; the 
distances were therefore 


measured by the field worker in 
each case. 


(ii) Estimates of time less than 5 
minutes were unreliable. 


(iii) Estimates of time above this 
tended to be given as—1l0 
minutes, 15 minutes to 20 
minutes, half an hour, etc., and 
that the actual times were 
normally distributed about these 
times. For this reason, in the 
analyses following, times have 
been groupedas up to 12 minutes, 
12 to 22 minutes, 23 to 40 
minutes, etc. 

Some tables of results are given for 
different relationships. In interpreting 
these results certain points should be 
noted. They are: 

(i) That they are true only for the 
place stated— 

(a) Urban Scotland, 

(b) Middlesbrough, North York- 
shire, 

(c) Great Britain. 

(ii) That they did not take account 
of the effects of grouping of 
places mentioned above. 

(iii) That they give no information 
about times or distances beyond 
the range found in practice. 

(iv) That the use of these tables 
requires that the planner decide 
upon a standard of convenience, 
i.e., convenient to 100%, 90%, 
etc., of the user population. In 
this connection the relative 
importance of convenience in 
different cases is of interest. 


3 The Social Survey is a 


large governmen 
undertakes social research on behalf of any government department or agency; it 


tt research agency directed by Mr. Louis Moss, which 


has a section 


specialising in problems of housing and town planning. 

4 The ETE ws Susie in Scottish Towns, Dennis Chapman, Wartime Social Survey. New 
Series No 1 

Distribution of New Houses in Scotland. H.M.S.O. Edinburgh, Cmd. 6552, 1943. 

of ats of Middlesbrough. Dennis Chapman; The Social Survey, New Series No. 50 


«Food Supplements, G. Wagner & A. H. Reynolds. Wartime Social Survey. Reg. H. 25. 1944 
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1. THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CONVENIENCE IN DIFFERENT 
CASES 


Three groups in the Scottish urban 
population were studied, housewives, 
their husbands, and unmarried adults. 
Each group was asked whether it was 
very important, somewhat important, 
or not important to have certain 
interests near to the home. The 
population in each analysis was divided 
into 5 groups—those who offered no 
opinion, those who never went to the 
place in question, and the three groups 
whose answers corresponded to the 
questions above. 

The problem of deciding convenience 
for such matters as local and central 
shopping is simple, in that these insti- 
tutions concern almost every family. 
When other places are being considered, 
however, it is first of all necessary to 


discover for what proportion of the 
families in the area being planned these 
places have an important function. 
Other social considerations may also be 
of importance. It may be decided, for 
example, that the interests of women 
with children, even though these are a 
small group in the population, should 
be given consideration over those of any 
other single group. In making decisions 
about clinics or schools it will have to 
be borne in mind that such institutions 
are rarely susceptible to the pressure 
of changes in demand. Thus a shopping 
centre which is inconveniently located 
will decline, and may disappear, but a 
school in a like situation will persist 
because education in Britain is com- 
pulsory. 


TABLE 1 
The Importance to Scottish Housewives of having an Interest or Institution near the 
Home 

Very Somewhat Not No Seldom or 

Interest Important Important — Important Answer Never go- 
% % % % % 
Local Shopping Centre 64 13 7 6 10 
Main Shopping Centre 33 20 18 8 21 
Place of Worship 33 15 14 5 33 
Cinema ... 25 17 21 5 32 
Parks ie 24 9 7 4 56 
Primary School 22 4 2 3 69 
Children’s Playground 11 3 2 1 83 
Where Working 10 3 2 2 83 
Club ; ee 10 3 3 2 82 
Secondary School _.... 6 2 2 2 88 
Sports Ground . phi 4 2 1 1 92 
Dance Hall __... 1 2 2 94 

SAMPLE ... 2461 
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The local shopping centre was the 
interest about which the greatest propor- 
tion of housewives said that it was very 
important that it should be near their 
home. The main shopping centre was 
the next most important, followed by 
the place of worship, cinema, parks, 
and elementary school. 

It will be seen that there are several 
interests which play a very large part 
in the lives of housewives, but to which 
housewives are prepared to go some 
distance. This is true particularly of 
the cinema, of which 21% say that 
it is not important that it “should 
be near their home, and place of 
worship, of which 14% say that it 
is not important that it should be 
near their home. 


it is important to have near the home. 


The interests of the Unmarried Adult 

The importance of different interests to 
the whole sample of unmarried adults 
has been analysed, and these results 
have been further broken down to 
sompare the importance of convenience 
in different cases to men and women. 

To have the home convenient to the 
place of work was considered very 
important to two-fifths of all unmarried 
adults, and within this group by rather 
more men than women. The only 
leisure activity which was considered 
of importance to a large number of 
people was the cinema, of which 37% 
said that it was very important to have 
it near their home. There was no 


TABLE 2 
The Importance to Scottish Husbands of having an Interest or Institution near the 
Home 

Very Somewhat Not No Seldom or 

Interest Important Important Important Answer Never go 
% % % Yo 
Where Working a 14 16 9 13 
Cinema ... a ip 18 8 16 3 55 
Sports Ground 14 9 13 6 58 
Public House : 10 6 6 3 75 
4 5 4 78 

SAMPLE 1338 


The Interests of Scottish Husbands 
Questions were asked of Scottish 
husbands about a limited number of 
interests, work-place, sports ground, 
clubs, cinema and public house. It will 
be noted that the work-place is the only 
interest which to the majority of men 


difference of opinion between men and 
women on this point. 

The Sports Ground was of more 
importance to men than to women, and 
the Club of more importance to women 
than to men. There were no other 
significant differences. 
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TABLE 3 
The Importance to Scottish Unmarried Adults of having an Interest near the Home 


Very Somewhat Not No Seldom or 
Interest Important Important Important Answer Never go 
% % % % % 
Where working... ... 42 16 15 9 18 
Cinema ... a or 37 15 18 7 23 
Indoor Social Activities i4 5 7 3 71 
Church and Social 
Activities ... aon 9 3 4 3 79 
8 4 3 81 
Sports Ground ea 8 4 5 2 81 
Men and Women Compared 
Very Somewhat Not No Seldom or 
Interest Important Important Important Answer Never go 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
7 % % % % 
Indoor Social Activities 13 15 5 2 5 8 3 3 74 69 
Sports Ground w 14 10 10 3 63 91 
Church and Social 
Activities* ... 86 15 


SAMPLE ... Men=497. Women=849 
* Proportions too small to warrant detailed analysis. 


2. CONVENIENCE IN RELATION TO TIME AND DISTANCE 


The preceding discussion has shown work, and local and main shopping 
the overwhelming importance of centres. In addition, data is presented 
convenience in relation to the local about Albert Park in Middlesbrough 
shopping centre and the place of and the Distribution Centres for food 
work. The tables following show supplements for children in Britain, 
the proportion of persons living at to show the proportion in each group 
different distances or having journeys finding different times and distances 
of different durationto the place of convenient. 
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MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS 


TABLE 4 
An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Workplace in Relation to Distance in 
Scottish Towns 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Up to 1,100 yds. (4 mile) . bee 96 2 2 100 
1,100 yds. to 14 miles (1 mile ‘ae 82 15 3 100 
1} to 3} miles ae ae 63 32 5 100 
Over 34 miles she ae ae 44 51 5 100 
No answer ... it 133 100 
Those who travel to work ... .. 1689 74 460 20 127 6 2276 100 
TABLE 5 
An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Workplace in Relation to the Duration of 
the Journey in Scottish Towns 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
No. N.S No. % No. % 
Up to 12 minutes ... 93 4 3 100 
13 to 22 minutes... 76 5 100 
23 to 40 minutes... 52 42 6 100 
Over 40 minutes... 34 62 4 100 
No Answer 133 100 
Those who travel to work ... .. 1689 74 460 20 127 6 2276 100 
TABLE 6 
An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Workplace in Relation to Distance in 
Middlesbrough 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
No. % No. % No % No. % 
Up to 1,100 yds. (4 mile) ... will 98 1 1 147 100 
1,100 yds. to 1} miles (1 mile)... 92 6 2 233 100 
1} to 24 miles (2 miles)... 82 13 
2} to 34 miles 84 13 3 134 100 
Over 34 miles oe re Sis 58 38 4 189 100 
No answer ... — 61 100 
Those who travel to work .. 38 4 985 100 
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TABLE 7 


An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Workplace in Relation to Duration of the 
Journey in Middlesbrough 


Not No 
Convenient Co Total 
Up to 12 minutes... me at 96 2 1 291 100 
13 to 22 minutes... uP “ine 89 8 3 349 100 
23 to 40 minutes... 63 34 3 308 100 
No answer ... — 371 100 
Those who travel to work ... 38 4 985 100 
TABLE 8 
An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Albert Park in Middlesbrough in Relation 
to Distance 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
Up to 1,100 yds. (4 mile) . oi 90 1 9 341 100 
1,100 yds. to 1} miles (1 mile we 71 23 6 609 100 
Over 1} miles 57 24 20 230 100 
No answer ... _ _ 29 100 
TABLE 9 
An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Albert Park in Middlesbrough in Relation 
to the Duration of the Journey 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 


No. % No. % No % No % 


Up to 12 minutes 96 2 3 278 100 
13 to 22 minutes 90 7 3 274 100 
23 minutes and over 60 - 40 — 117 100 
No answer ... 46 
Those who travel to ‘Albert Park 

only a ss .» 616 86 83 12 16 2 715 100 


In these two analyses, information about distance is given for all persons but 
about time, only for those who visit the park. 
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HOUSEWIVES 
TABLE 10 
An Analysis of Convenience of Local Shopping Centre in Relation to Distance in 
Scottish Towns 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
Up to 600 yds. (¢ mile)... she 97 l 2 1782 100 
600 to 1,100 yds. (4 —* ois 76 19 4 283 100 
Over } mile 72 
No answer ... 88 
TABLE 11 
An Analysis of Convenience of Local Shopping Centre in Relation to the Duration 
of the Journey in Scottish Towns 
Not lo 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 


No. % No. Ne: “No % 


Up to 12 minutes ... eas ois 95 3 2 1994 100 
13 to 22 minutes... ots 3 118 100 
23 minutes and over 8 
No answer ... 105 
Those who shop _... ie .-- 2057 92 110 5 58 3 2225 100 
TABLE 12 
An Analysis of Convenience of Main Shopping Centre in Relation to Distance in 
Scottish Towns 


Not No 
Eee Convenient Answer Total 
% %. Ne: % No. % 


Up to 600 yds. (} mile)... a 95 2 3 369 100 
600 to 1,100 yds. (4 mile) . vai 89 8 3 350 100 
1,100 yds. to 14 miles (1 mile ‘ie 81 15 4 499 100 
Over 1} miles = ain 71 26 4 578 100 
No answer ... ave ws 71 16 13 139 100 


Those who shop ..  ......1571 81 281 15 83 4 1935 100 
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TABLE 13 
An Analysis of Convenience of Main Shopping Centre in Relation to the Duration 
of the Journey in Scottish Towns 
Not 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 


No. % No. Ne: % Na. % 


Up to 12 minutes... 89 8 885 100 
13 to 22 minutes... ee mae 80 16 4 706 100 
23 minutes and over ane a 60 35 5 205 100 
No answer .«.. 68 20 12 139 100 
Those who shop... 81 281 15 83 4 1935 100 
TABLE 14 
An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Albert Park in Middlesbrough in Relation 
to Distance 
Not 
Convenient Convenient Total 
No. % No % No % No. 9 
Up to 1,100 yds. (4 mile) . see 89 2 9 455 100 
1,100 yds. to 1} miles (1 mile seen 60 32 8 661 100 
Over 1} miles si pei 56 27 17 246 100 
All Persons ... oe ale ona 69 284 20 152 11 1387 100 
TABLE 15 
An Analysis of Convenience of Home to Albert Park in Middlesbrough in Relation 
to the Duration of the Journey 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer Total 


Up to 12 minutes... ad we 96 2 2 344 100 
13 to 22 minutes... gh as 90 9 1 263 100 
23 minutes and over ie 53 46 1 138 100 
Those who travel to Albert Park 

only 667 85 101 13 14 2 782 100 


In these two analyses information is given about time for all persons but 
about distance only for those who use the Park. 
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The study of food supplements showed the following results in regard to distri- 
bution centres in relation to time and distance. 


TABLE 16 


An Analysis of Convenience of Food Supplement Distribution Centres for Housewives 


in Great Britain 
Not No 
Convenient Convenient Answer 

% % % 

Up to 600 yds. (} mile) ... 86 2 12 
600 yds. (4 mile) ... 77 11 12 
4 mile (1 mile) 66 26 8 
More than | mile... 46 46 9 
Up to 12 minutes... 85 4 ll 
13—22 minutes 67 23 10 
23—40 minutes ale 47 45 8 
Over 40 minutes ... 61 13 


Those who travel=780 


The utility of this type of study may 
be seen from a number of examples. 
Thus, if distances up to half a mile are 
considered it is found that this is 
convenience for the workplaces of 96% 
of Scottish men and women workers, 
and 98% of men and women workers in 
Middlesbrough, but such a distance is 
only convenient for 76% of Scottish 
housewives in relation to their local 
shopping centre, to 89% in relation to 
their main shopping centre, and to 89% 
of Middlesbrough women in relation 
to Albert Park. The proportion of 
women who found such a distance 
convenient to their food supplement 
distribution centre was 77%, but the 


high proportion (12%) who failed to 
answer this question provides an ele- 
ment of doubt about this result. 

Certain distances appear to be 
critical. Thus, although 63% of men 
and women workers find a distance of a 
mile and a quarter to three and a half 
miles convenient, only 44% considered 
distance greater than this to be con- 
venient. 

The evidence of the analysis by time 
shows the critical point more clearly. 
In the table below, the information for 
Scottish work-people is given in more 
detail than in the tables already quoted 
in order to demonstrate the critical 
point beyond 22 minutes. 
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TABLE 17 


Relation of Work Place and Home—Analysed by Time 


Not No 


Col Convenient Answer Sample 

No. %.: No... -%. % No. 
Working Housewife 
Up to 22 mins. 91 6 3 308 
Over 23 mins. 37 37 4 78 
Working Husband 
Up to 22 mins. 86 9 5 773 
Over 23 mins. 50 45 5 307 
Unmarried Men 
Up to 22 mins. 86 9 5 325 
Over 23 mins. 40 52 8 104 
Unmarried Women 
Up to 22 mins. ee sine 83 14 3 473 
Over 23 mins. 41 56 3 160 


Although information given in terms 
of distance is easier for the planner to 
use, the tables which give information 
in terms of time have greater validity, 
and are more amenable to refined 
analysis. It enables the planner to take 
into account gradients, or congestion 
in central areas, and enables him to 
make the necessary corrections in his 
planning for the effects of road 
passenger transport services. 

This study has been complicated by 
the fact that many of the facilities and. 
institutions that the town planner 
conceives as being normally desirable 
are absent in many existing towns, so 
that questions have been asked about 
the facilities which either do not exist, 
or are so infrequent as not to be avail- 
able to a large proportion of the 
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population. The effect of this may be 
illustrated by a study made in Minnea- 
polis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, and 
Washington, quoted in Planning the 
Neighbourhood, by the American Public 
Health Association Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing, which revealed 
“that less than 30% of the children 
travelled more than } mile to a play- 
ground, and nearly half (46%), 
travelled a } mile.” This suggests that, 
if the distance to the playground is 
much more than a } of a mile, its use 
for all practical purposes, is denied to 
a large proportion of the children. 
It is of interest to compare the recom- 
mendations on distance of facilities 
from the home given in Planning the 
Neighbourhood with some of the results 
quoted above. 
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TABLE 18 
Access Standards for Community Facilities within the Neighbourhood 


Walking Distance 
Neighbourhood Facility (one way) 
from Farthest Dwelling 

Elementary School one | }to4mile 
Shopping Centre ... .- | $to4 mile 
Indoor Social, Cultural and Recreation Centre -- | $mile 


This analysis and its preceding note indicate a further field of research—namely, 
the effect of distance upon the use made of neighbourhood facilities, which might 
provide an objective check on the subjective concept of convenience. 


Author’s Note: This paper is based upon a contribution to the ‘ Conference on 
Human Needs in Planning,’ Royal Institute of British Architects, London, 1946. 
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HOSPITAL NURSING AUXILIARIES 
Notes on a Background Survey and Job Analysis 
A. T. M. WILSON 


ORIGIN OF THE SURVEY 


Shortage of trained nursing staff for 
hospitals has for years been an increas- 
ing problem in the United Kingdom. 
A Government Working Party on 
“ Recruitment and Training of Nurses” 
(1), (2) recently issued reports emphasiz- 
ing the importance of loss of personnel 
during training, and recommending, 
inter alia, that ... ‘nurses in training must 
no longer be regarded as junior em- 
ployees subject to an outworn system 
of discipline,’ but . . . ‘ must be accorded 
full student status.” The implementa- 
tion of this recommendation has 
led to a fuller realisation of the 
importance of grades of hospital staff 
whose duties fall between those of the 
trained nurse and the domestic staff. 
The work to be described below was 


initiated at the request of the Nursing 
Sub-Committee of the Mid-Herts. 
Hospital Management Committee, This 
Committee is concerned with a group 
of three main hospitals in St. Albans, 
a residential, manufacturing, and dor- 
mitory city of some forty-thousand 
inhabitants, twenty miles from London, 
and within the North-West Metro- 
politan Region of the National Health 
Service. The survey was undertaken by 
the present writer in collaboration with 
members of the Sub-Committee and of 
the staffs of the hospitals concerned. The 
notes which follow are, by permission, 
based on one section of a report of that 
Sub-Committee to its parent Committee, 
and touch on certain psychological and 
sociological aspects of hospitals. 


INTRODUCTION 


The nursing auxiliary roles falling 
between those of fully trained nursing 


staff and the domestic staff in the 
hospitals concerned are these: (a) 
Student Nurse, (6) State Registered 
Assistant Nurse, (c) Nursery Nurse, 


(d) Ward Orderly, and (e) Hospital 


Attendant. Examination of problems 
connected with these roles led to a 
realisation of important factors falling 
outside the immediate terms of refer- 
ence. Section I of this report attempts 
to outline these factors in relation to 


the social and working background of 
the particular roles under discussion. 
In Section II some general observations 
are made on nursing auxiliary roles. 
These observations emerge from de- 
tailed job analyses reported separately. 
In Section III some possible principles 
of job design for a nursing auxiliary are 
given, together with a short discussion 
of some questions which appear to arise. 
Finally, in Section IV there is a brief in- 
dication of some problems of selection 
and training for nursing auxiliary roles. 
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I. WORKING AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND OF HOSPITAL 
“NURSING AND AUXILIARY ROLES 


(a) The Community and the Hospital 

As a result of the new National 
Health Service, many changes are 
beginning to arise in the relations 
between British hospitals and the com- 
munities they serve, but certain rela- 
tively stable psychological components 
of such relations may be mentioned in 
extremely condensed form. These com- 
ponents are considered to be relevant 
to the prestige of hospital jobs, and 
hence affect recruitment of staff in the 
roles under discussion. 

Faced with the problem of dealing 
with serious illness, with the risk of 
death, and with death itself, most 
human communities develop special 
institutions which can, in various ways, 
supplement the family or the household 
in dealing with these problems; and 
of such institutions hospitals are a main 
class. In consequence, the doctors and 
nursing staff of a hospital are to some 
extent regarded as an “alternative 
family,” who will, it is hoped, possess 
the necessary special powers to tackle 
problems of illness beyond the range 
of possibilities of the family itself. 
When problems of succouring the 
seriously ill arise within the family, the 
mother is felt, as a rule, to be most 
intimately concerned; and, for this 
reason, hospitals are often regarded as 
“* quasi-maternal”’ institutions. Such 
expectancies affect the attitude and 
behaviour of patients and relatives with 
regard to the hospital doctor as well 
as the hospital nurse. 

Attitudes of this kind—that the 
hospital is felt to function as an alter- 
native family with a strong maternal 
colouring—can be detected in certain 
types of clinical work with patients, in 
social case work, and in surveys 
involving contact with representative 


groups of men, women and children. 
Such sources of information also indi- 
cate that this view of the hospital is 
seldom clearly recognised or expressed 
by members of the public; but it 
appears to lie behind two facts con- 
cerning the hospital which are directly 
relevant to this report: first, the very 
high proportion of adolescent girls and 
young women who are interested in 
nursing and allied activities as a career; 
and secondly, the high degree of 
interest, and not infrequent criticism, 
expressed by patients and their relatives 
with respect to the level of personal as 
against professional care in hospital. 
Such criticism is apparently based on 
expectations that the hospital should 
provide personal care—human contact, 
friendliness and comfort—on family 
standards. It may also derive in part 
from unrecognised guilt and resent- 
ment, linked to a feeling in relatives that 
the need to hand a patient over to the 
“alternative family” of the hospital. 
represents a failure of the healing 
powers of the patient’s own household, 
family or “clan.” When it arises in 
these ways, criticism of hospitals makes 
little allowance for difficulties due to 
staff shortages, and as a rule makes 
even less allowance for the high level | 
of professional care usual in hospital 
work. 

With respect to the high proportion. 
of girls and young women who seriously 
consider work in hospital as a career, 
although it would be going too far to 
indicate how this may arise, there are 
reasons for believing that no other field 
of work exercises such a high degree of 
apparently spontaneous attraction for 
them. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the potential supply of staff for 
nursing auxiliary roles is likely to be 


te 


more than adequate if suitable con- 
ditions of employment can be provided; 
indeed, the Report of the Working 
Party on the Recruitment and Training 
of Nurses makes very clear that the 
shortage of nurses and the high propor- 
tion of training failures have more to 
do with the conditions of employment, 
particularly the psychological and 
economic conditions, than with any 
general lack of interest in hospital work. 

One further point may be made in 
this connection: for some young 
women an additional attraction of the 
hospital job is that it may involve 
living not in their own family but in 
the institutional “‘ alternative family ” 
of the hospital. To many daughters a 
hospital job represents one of the most 
attractive, least isolated, and most 
secure roles at the point where they 
first leave home; and this view is 
supported by many parents. 

In many respects hospital jobs carry 
very high prestige in the community, 
although this may be offset by a situa- 
tion where the hospital has, in the 
recent past, been associated with equally 
important Poor Law work, in 
which job satisfaction is more difficult, 
and where prestige is lower. Because 
of their high prestige, hospital jobs are 
to some extent likely to attract people 
whose social background or social 
aspirations make it less than urgent for 
them to consider economic factors, 
which must, of course, play a part in 
selection of, and satisfaction in, a job. 
Conversely, in cases of difficulty in 
recruiting staff, the state of the public 
relations of a hospital is likely to be a 
main factor needing consideration. 


(b) The Hospital as a Community 
The hospital as a community pos- 
sesses certain important characteristics. 
These are derived from the historical 
development of the hospital, from the 
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attitude towards illness and death in 
the community, from the needs of 
patients, and from the related duties of 
doctors and nurses. It has been noted of 
the hospital that .. . ‘ its historical origin 
was in institutions whose aim was care 
rather than cure, whose values were 
religious rather than medical.’ To some 
extent, it can be said that the medical 
trend of the past century towards a 
scientific approach to disease and, more 
recently, towards an increasing realisa- 
tion of the importance of psychological 
factors in illness and treatment, has led 
to a difficult present day position; for 
the social structure and the psycho- 
logical “ climate” of the hospital do 
not, as yet, correspond to its current 
practice; and in particular do not so far 
adequately reflect the re-awakening 
medical interest in the patient as a 
person and as a displaced member of 
the social groups of the family, the 
factory, and the community. This 
interest sometimes appears in part to 
be met by delegation of responsibility 
in such matters from doctor to nurse 
and social worker, and, where this 
delegation is to some extent an evasion 
of full medical responsibility, it may 
lead to serious problems. But this 
point must at the moment be left o 
one side. 
Insofar as the increased interest in 
the patient as a person represents a 
continuing trend of medical practice, 
it is clear that hospitals will in future 
need to consider some increase in the 
size of that part of the staff which is 
primarily concerned with the patient 
as a person. In theory, staff for such 


purposes might be either trained nurses 
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or nursing auxiliaries; and reasons will 
be given later for the view that, on 
grounds of availability and for other 
reasons, nursing auxiliaries are more 
likely to be used in such a development, 
both immediately and in the future. 
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To a very considerable extent the 
professional attitudes and methods of 
doctors, and the related professional 
attitudes of nurses, are main deter- 
minants of the social structure and 
psychological “climate” of the 
hospital as a community. This com- 
munity has very real and difficult 
problems of organisation and work, 
problems which arise, for example, 
from the conflict between the depen- 
dent needs of patients in serious phases 
of illness, and the opposing needs of 
convalescent patients who are moving 
back towards personal responsibility 
and independence. This may be put 
in another form: at certain stages of 
illness, the relationship between doctor, 
nurse, and patient shows many charac- 
teristics which resemble those of the 
infant and its parents; but at other 
stages the relationship needs to be 
regarded as that between three adults. 
Basic problems of psychological climate 
and social organisation are the result 
of situations of these kinds. For 
example, the rules governing treatment 
of a sick patient are different from those 
governing a convalescent patient in the 
same ward; and some of the difficulties 
of a ward staff relate to such facts. 

Questions of status inevitably arise 
in the hospital with respect to the 
professional and personal relationship 
between doctors, nurses, and patients. 
The highly professional role of the 
doctor and the nurse is in sharp con- 
trast to the “lay” role and status of 
the patient; and these extremes of 
status have inevitable effects within and 
between the various sub-groups of the 
hospital staff—that is, between doctors, 
the matron, sisters, nurses, and domestic 
staff, and between the different members 
of the nursing team on the ward. The 
hospital community, indeed, is inevit- 
ably status-conscious to an extent 
which is rather unusual in most human 


communities, and problems of status 
have an immediate bearing on the 
contacts and relationships between the 
patients and the various members of 
the ward team with whom they come 
in contact. 

The duties of most members of a 
hospital staff overlap with those of 
other members at every point where 
these duties take the form of direct 
services to the patient, who is, so to 
speak, the point at which all hospital 
activities meet. Where “ job overlap” 
of this kind exists in any type of work, 
difficulties of inter-personal and inter- 
group relations among staff are likely 
to arise. Such difficulties are likely to 
be both frequent and severe in any 
community as status conscious as a 
hospital. It is important to note that 
these difficulties are related to the 
nature of the hospital situation, in 
which overlap of staff roles is inevitable. 
They are not direct results of personality 
factors in the staff itself, although they 
may easily be increased by such factors. 


(c) Professional Control and Hospital 
Discipline 

In the last section an attempt has 
been made to show that the overall 
task of the hospital is linked directly 
and inevitably to a clean-cut status or 
class system within its staff. This 
inevitably leads to a necessarily strict 
system of rules and regulations, both 
formal and informal, governing rela- 
tionships between the different groups 
within the hospital. If the hospital is 
to fulfil its function without risk to the 
patient, it is essential that the requests 
and orders of the doctor should be 
transmitted to, and carried out by, the 
nursing staff and by the patients both 
with accuracy and completeness. In 
other words, a high degree of autocratic 
behaviour by the professional staff— 
doctors and nurses alike—is an inevit- 
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able characteristic of hospital life. But 
there are other, secondary factors in 
the working of hospitals, which fre- 
quently appear to intensify this basic 
and inevitable atmosphere of pro- 
fessional autocracy, and one, at least, of 
these factors may be mentioned. 

In most hospitals the doctors are not 
constantly present members of the ward 
team. Where they are full-time staff 
members, they tend to appear in the 
wards intermittently, even if regularly; 
and where part-time medical staff are 
concerned, their duties are so con- 
centrated that they are likely to be 
more frequently absent than present. 
On the other hand—to make an obvious 
point—most hospitals contain a con- 
siderable percentage of patients whose 
lives are, in effect, in the hands of the 
nursing and medical staff, and, during 
those times when the medical staff are 
not present, the responsibility for the 
patient is felt by the nursing staff to fall 
on their shoulders to an even greater 
extent than is, so to speak, legally the 
case. This position is of great import- 
ance, and may perhaps be made clear 
by considering the events which fre- 
quently follow some unexpected death 
or fatal catastrophe in hospital. Should 
an inquest be necessary, in the coroner’s 
court the doctor is often protected from 
criticism by professional privilege; but 
this is true to a relatively smaller extent 
in the case of members of the nursing 
staff called as witnesses. A situation of 
this kind—and the coroner’s court does 
no more than make it clear—is often 
connected with the fact that most 
matrons, sisters, and nurses feel them- 


selves to be in the position of deputising — 


for the doctor throughout long periods 
of the twenty-four hour day of the 
patient. They do not, however, possess 
the doctor’s professional authority or 
knowledge, and the situation which 
results is almost inevitably one in 
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which the nursing staff possess, or feel 
themselves to possess, responsibilities 
which are in fact greater than are 
covered by their professional authority, 
or their knowledge and skill. (In 
passing, it should be said that such 
feelings, although intensified where 
there is a shortage of nursing staff, are 
still obvious when adequate trained 
staff exists). In many situations of this 
kind—that is, wherever responsibility 
is felt to be greater than the authority 
of a job—there is considerable inse- 
curity of those who must bear the 
burden of such disproportionate respon- 
sibility; and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, they tend to deal with their 
insecurity by attempting to limit 
responsibility and increase efficiency 
through the formulation of particularly 
clean-cut regulations and rules, and by 
the general development of a rather 
autocratic and protective discipline. 
This development of highly autocratic 
or disciplinarian practices as a means 
of controlling insecurity does not arise 
directly from the character or person- 
ality of members of, for example, a 
nursing staff, although it may be 
affected by those factors. It is an 
inevitable human reaction to a situation 
of stress, and is clearly to be seen in the 
autocratic behaviour of worried parents 
dealing with their children. 

For the reasons given in the para- 
graph above—the relation between the 
medical staff of hospitals and the 
situation in which the work of nursing 
is carried out—the psychological 
“climate” and the staffing needs of 
hospitals, particularly for nurses and 
nursing auxiliaries, are likely to be 
particularly affected by the extent to 
which the matron and nursing staff 
are supported by a full-time medical 
staff, or feel themselves to be so 
supported, in carrying out the work of 
the hospital. 
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Hospital discipline, therefore, is 
inevitably strict, and it may often have 
become even more strict than it need 
be, as a result of the difficulties presented 
to nursing staffs by the need to deputise 
for the absent doctor, and by shortage 
of trained staff. In such a situation, 
the type of discipline which develops 
is usually felt as something externally 
imposed from above by members of 
each class in the hospital hierarchy; 
and, in view of the function of a 
hospital, and of the emotional problems 
of dealing with illness and death, there 
is often little opportunity for the 
development in members of a hospital 
staff of an internal self-discipline, based 
on participant relationships within the 
professional team centred on the 
patient. Recent psychological work 
has confirmed the view that externally 
imposed discipline is clearly inferior in 
results to self discipline, and that 
imposed discipline tends to increase 
the risk of mistakes, because it does not 
develop individual responsibility and 
initiative. 

There is clear evidence, both from 
medical work in general and from some 
specific investigations, that a main 
factor affecting not only the well-being 
and comfort of patients, but also their 
actual speed of recovery, is the quality 
of the interpersonal relations in the 
staff of the ward and in the hospital as 
a whole. It must be emphasised that 
this is not a vague generalisation but 
an important fact, whose reality is 
attested by the experience of.a wide 
variety of working groups concerned 
with personal and professional services. 

A further problem of morale and 
discipline in hospital arises from the 
very real difficulties of introducing 
those opportunities for consultation 
and discussion which have been shown 
to lead to the development of improved 
morale and self-discipline in working 
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situations. For in the hospital com- 
munity, with its marked class and status 
system, the types of relationship 
between the staff groups are usually 
inconsistent with such developments. 
Communication tends to be largely of a 
downward and one-way type, beginning 
with the doctor or administrator. 

Finally, it must be emphasised that 
these observations are in no way 
critical, but are intended to outline 
some problems of staff and staff 
relationships in hospitals, which arise 
from the task and the social structure 
of such organisations. 


(d) The Social Life of Nursing Staff 

Hospital work is based on the need 
of the patient for care throughout the 
twenty-four hours of the day, and as 
one consequence the hours of work in 
hospitals differ from. those of most 
jobs, particularly in demanding some 
sacrifice of opportunities to take part 
in leisure activities within the hours 
during which friends not engaged in 
hospital work can take part. This 
absence of opportunity to conform 
with the ordinary pattern of work and 
leisure which exists outside the hospital 
is both real and inevitable. It is 
ordinarily felt to be minimised by the 
privilege and status of the social 
service component of hospital work; 
but where the morale of the hospital 
community—that is, the over-all atti- 
tude of members of the community to 
the task of the hospital—falls below a 
certain minimum level, the sacrifices 
essential in hospital life are likely to be 
disproportionately resented by the 
junior staff. 


These problems have recently been 
explored by the Working Party on 
Recruitment and Training of Nurses, 
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and their findings need not be repeated 
here; but it may be useful to suggest 
that, where a human community such 
as a hospital inevitably possesses a 
rigid class structure, the conditions 
affecting recruitment, training, and 
promotion—that is, the movement 
from one class of staff to another—are 
likely to be matters of great concern, 
with a direct effect on the morale of the 
hospital staff as a whole. Opportunities 
for promotion and the methods of pro- 
motion are likely to be matters of partic- 
ular importance, and will have at least as 
great effect on the overall morale of the 
working groups of the hospital as they 
have on the efficiency with which the 
roles filled by promotion are carried out. 

The relatively formal class structure 
of the hospital also means that recruit- 
ment is likely to be affected by the 
social class of possible recruits, It is 
unlikely, for example, that members of 
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any one (civil) social class will feel 
immediately at home in a hospital job 
which carries a status or privilege within 
the hospital either much below or much 
above that to which the recruit has 
become accustomed in the family or 
the community in general. This situa- 
tion does not present an insuperable 
difficulty to widely based recruitment, 
but it does involve a need to consider 
how the social anxieties, and the status 
anxieties, of new recruits to any 
hospital staff can be minimised in the 
introductory training for their particular 
job. In particular, it will be important 
to arrange that such introductory 
training is conducted in what is felt by 
the trainees to be a secure and uncritical 
atmosphere, in which the necessary 
comments on individual performance 
are not likely to be interpreted by.a 
trainee as reflecting in any way on her 
future potentialities. 


II. SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON NURSING AUXILIARY ROLES 


(a) The present shortage of trained 
nursing staff and changes in the work of 
student nurses have led to the wide- 
spread use in the group of hospitals 
concerned in this study—as in most— 
of various grades of staff whose duties, 
in general, lie between those of the 
trained nurse on the one hand, and the 
domestic staff of the hospital on the 
other. 

(b) Study of existing reports on 
developments in hospital staffing, 
together with the best available pre- 
dictions on the future supply of trained 
nurses make it probable that this 


situation. will persist, in one form or. 


another. The manner and speed of 
clarification, acceptance, and use of 
these intermediate auxiliary roles will 
depend on many factors. Among these 
are, first, the uncertainties of the 
hospital service, as reflected in staffing, 
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salaries, and wages; secondly, current 
and proposed changes in the medical 
staffing of hospitals; and thirdly, the 
changing attitude of the relevant pro- 
fessional organisations in nursing on 
the question whether the introduction 
of nursing auxiliary roles will lead 
to an increase in the professional 
standing of the nurse, or whether it 
simply represents a dangerous dilution 
of their profession. 

(c) The intermediate nursing auxiliary 
roles, referred to above, exist under a 
variety of names which suggest a much 
greater difference of duties, respon- 
sibilities, and skills than appears to 
exist in practice. This is in part the 
result of the recent: ‘all hands to the 
pumps” situation produced by an 
acute shortage of hospital staff; but, 
as the Working Party Report on 
Recruitment and Training in Nursing 
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clearly indicates, many important long- 
term factors lie behind this shortage of 
nurses. These same factors appear 
relevant, to a considerable extent, to 
the filling of the intermediate and 
auxiliary roles now under discussion. 

(d) Even if adequate trained nursing 
staff and adequate domestic staff were 
available to hospitals, it is, therefore, 
extremely doubtful whether these inter- 
mediate auxiliary roles would be likely 
to disappear in the foreseeable future. 
If this forecast is accepted, there is a 
clear case for clarifying the position 
with respect, first, to the actual staff 
needs of the ward situation, and 
secondly, to the overlapping types of 
intermediate staff by whom those 
needs are met at the moment. 

(e) Towards this end, examination of 
the overlap and the difference between 
the role of the nurse and that of various 
nursing auxiliaries has been undertaken, 
in a preliminary way, in Job Analyses 
made for this report. 

(f) When these analyses are con- 
sidered, various points become clear: 

(i) The needs of patients can be seen 
to cover a wide range of services, 
with an equally wide range of 
skill-requirements in meeting these 
needs. The needs of patients 
range from the relatively imper- 
sonal domestic services required 
for ward life, through personal 
services to the patient, regarded 
as an ordinary human being 
displaced from his usual environ- 
ment, to the highly skilled, tech- 
nical services undertaken by 
senior trained nursing staff under 
direct medical supervision. 

(ii) The trained nurse’s role clearly 
contains many elements which 
can be entrusted to less skilled 
personnel with little risk to the 
patient. 

(iii) Such delegation of duties, how- 


ever, would need to be clearly 
defined in terms of responsibility; 
and would necessarily entail an 
increase in the supervisory respon- 
sibility of the trained nursing staff. 

(iv) In a ward, delegation of relatively 

unskilled duties might be done by 
defining these duties clearly, and, 
if necessary, by agreement over 
which patients are to be serviced 
by trained nurses only; or it 
could be effected by some com- 
bination of these methods. In 
other words, the role of a nursing 
auxiliary could be defined both 
in terms of the specific types of 
service, and of the specific patients 
to whom these services are to be 
given. 
There is no suggestion that this 
separation of duties of nurses and 
nursing auxiliaries must of neces- 
sity be done by the administrative 
or physical separation of the 
patients whom they serve. The 
point is that, if necessary, effective 
methods exist whereby the work 
of the fully trained nurse and of 
nursing auxiliaries can be clearly . 
defined. The question of naming, 
in a ward, the patients to be 
served by fully trained staff and 
those to be served by nursing 
auxiliaries leads on to the larger 
question of the physical segrega- 
tion in different wards of sick and 
convalescent patients. This larger 
question is briefly discussed in a 
later section. 

(v) In the small sample of cases 
examined, in the special circum- 
stances of severe staff shortage, 
and in relation particularly to the 
chronic wards with which assistant 
nurses are most commonly con- 
cerned, the work of a senior 
assistant nurse showed almost no 
difference from that of a nurse 


with full qualifications. In these 
circumstances, any difference 
which exists between these two 
roles is largely in terms of promo- 
tion possibilities and, con- 
sequently, of professional status. 
(vi) The work of three types of 
nursing auxiliary—the nursery 
nurse, the ward orderly, and the 
hospital attendant—shows a very 
great similarity when dueallowance 
has been made for the different 
types of ward or situation in 
which they may be employed. 
Since this is so obviously the case, 
there need be no surprise that 
difficulties sometimes arise 
between these and other groups 
from the awkward combination of 
similar duties with differences of 
pay and working conditions— 
that is, what amounts to two or 
more rates for one job. 
It must be emphasised that these 
paradoxical situations have arisen 
as a result of the circumstances 
in which staff for hospitals have 
had to be recruited in past years. 
From the first employment of 
these types of auxiliary the diffi- 
culties arising from different rates 
for similar jobs have been only 
too clearly recognised by those 
concerned with the administration 
of hospitals. The point is that 
the position in these matters has 
now become extremely difficult, 
from the point of view of staff 
morale, for those concerned with 
supervision and administration of 
hospital staff. 

(vii) In all of the auxiliary roles men- 
tioned in the last paragraph there 
is obviously a tendency for the 
staff concerned to move towards, 
or into, the territory of duties of 
the trained nurse. To some extent 
this tendency is fostered by the 
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pressing needs of patients in a 
short-staff situation; but it also 
arises through the inevitable 
ambition of the relatively un- 
skilled to attempt to tackle the 
less skilled part of the role of the 
trained nurse—that is, to improve 
their status by undertaking tasks 
beyond their formal role. In this 
situation there is, however, 
another factor of much greater 
importance: many of those en- 
gaged in nursing auxiliary roles 
clearly possess intelligence and 
capacities which are above those 
necessary for the full performance 
of their role. It is easy to under- 
stand the anxieties of professional 
organisations in nursing over the 
dilution represented by this par- 
ticular tendency to usurp the role 
of the trained nurse, but it can 
be urged that this same tendency 
indicates that nursing auxiliary 
roles might with advantage be 
designed to lead into full nursing 
training; or should, at least, 
offer the possibility of promotion 
to a higher level of responsibility. 
Experience has shown that any 
attempt to restrict the staff of any 
organisation to duties which do 
not represent a satisfying employ- 
ment of their potentialities is 
likely to end in damage to morale 
and loss of staff rather than in 
increased efficiency. 


Segregation of Sick and Convalescent 


Patients 

At first sight it would appear 
that the problem discussed earlier 
—the need of different patients for 
different degrees of, first, profes- 
sional nursing and, secondly, of 
personal care from nursing 
auxiliaries—might most easily be 
met by the separation in different 
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wards of seriously sick and con- 
valescent patients. Where this is 
done the wards for the sick may 
be staffed almost entirely by fully 
trained nurses and those for the 
convalescent almost entirely by 
nursing auxiliaries under trained 
supervision. Such a solution of 
this particular problem of hospital 


staffing is widely accepted as 


successful in relation to long- 
term or chronic patients, who 
are often segregated; but within 
the group of short-term patients 
the matter is rather more complex 
than appears at first sight. This 
is particularly true when account 
is taken of important psycho- 
logical factors, affecting both the 
recovery of patients and the work 
of nurses and nursing auxiliaries. 
The advantages of segregation 
are obvious: simplicity of staff 
organisation; economy of equip- 
ment; simplicity in organisation 
of work; some diminution of the 
responsibility of senior nursing 
staff with respect to sick patients 
when these are looked after 
entirely by fully trained staff; 
and a clear delimitation of respon- 
sibility for both nurses and nursing 
auxiliaries. In addition there is 
the attraction that convalescent 
wards offer, to a hospital, units in 
which the training of nursing 
auxiliaries can be undertaken 
without a heavy load of super- 
visory responsibility for the 
trained nursing staff. This last 
point is, however, double-edged, 
in that introduction of nursing 
auxiliaries to hospital life in a 
situation in which serious illness 
and emergencies seldom exist may 
well foster an attitude in which 
the serious responsibility of the 
nurse and the nursing auxil- 


iary may remain unrecognised. 

With respect to the disadvan- 
tages of segregation, hospitals in 
which it has been tried have 
reported that, on balance, these 
often appear to outweight the 
advantages. These disadvantages 
are as follows: from the nursing 
point of view, there is the heavy 
burden of a ward entirely made 
up of seriously sick patients, and 
the loss of the physical and 


_ psychological relief of a ward in 


which a majority of the patients 
are convalescent; secondly, there 
is the disadvantage to the nurse 
in not seeing the patient “ all the 
way through” to full convales- 
cence; and thirdly, there are the 
difficulties created in ward work 
by the more rapid turnover of 
patients and the consequent need 
constantly to remember new case- 
details and to make fresh relation- 
ships. An additional point is that 
where the work of different wards 
ix a _ hospital—as between 
seriously sick and convalescent 
wards—varies greatly, consider- 
able problems of inter-group rela- 
tions may arise in the staff over 
the conditions governing tours 
of duty of heavy as against 
relatively light work. 

From the point of view of the 
patient, the disadvantages of 
changing wards at convalescence 
are very real and frequently 
underestimated. Although it is 
true that a move to a convalescent 
ward offers to patients an oppor- 
tunity of getting away from close 
contact with the seriously ill, 
there is also the real and serious 


‘disadvantage of needing to re- 


adapt themselves once more to 
new people, new doctors and 
nurses and a new ward atmos- 


phere. (Such disadvantages clearly 
do not apply to long-stay patients). 
(viii) Some suggestions, based on these 
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general findings and comments, 
will be discussed in the following 
sections. 


Ill. SOME POSSIBLE PRINCIPLES OF JOB DESIGN FOR A NURSING 
AUXILIARY 


(a) In nursing, two main principles 
of work are widely accepted; first, to 
minister to the comfort of the patient 
as a person, and, secondly, to assist the 
doctor in certain aspects of treatment. 
In the suggestions which follow, it will 
of necessity be argued that a third 
element in trained nursing—that is, to 
supervise less skilled auxiliary nursing 
staff—must be clearly recognised. This 
point is of great importance, and has a 
direct bearing on the selection, training, 
and apprenticeship of student nurses. 
It bears particularly on the selection and 
training of students with regard to 
personality and later potentiality for 
leadership in trained supervisory roles; 
for, in the ward situation, mutually 
satisfying personal relations between 
supervisor and the supervised offer 
almost the only guarantee for the com- 
fort of the patient and for full and 
accurate carrying out of the essential 
rules governing the activities of the ward 
and the treatment of patients. 

(b) The following basic points—in 
some cases mentioned earlier—may 
help to clarify the role of a nursing 
auxiliary 

(i) Many, if not most, of the personal 
needs of the patient as an individual 
in an unfamiliar situation demand 
from the staff concerned qualities 
of understanding, patience, and a 
capacity for making and maintain- 
ing effective personal relationships 
rather than professional nursing 
skill in the sense of a knowledge of 
specific techniques. 

(ii) Those tasks and techniques of 
treatment which require a trained 


nurse can be marked out without 
great difficulty. 

(iii) Those patients whose condition, 
or whose phase of illness, is such 
as to demand the services of 
trained nurses alone may usually 
be clearly decided on by the 
medical and trained nursing staff. 

(c) If the general point is accepted— 
regarding the possibility of separating 
duties or, if necessary, patients—it is 
probable that the list of duties which 
follows might with little risk be carried 
out by nursing auxiliaries. The personal 
characteristics, selection, training, and 
supervision of such auxiliaries will not 
be discussed here, but many important 
consequences clearly arise from the 
needs of the patient and of the tasks 
given in the list below. The order in 
which the possible duties are listed is 
largely derived from the list of nursing 
techniques given by the Working Party 
on Recruitment and Training of 

Nurses. 

1, Housewifery—care and cleaning 
of ward equipment. 

2. Bedmaking of ambulant and con- 
valescent patients; assisting with 
lifting and moving of patients not 
designated by medical and super- 
visory nursing staff as requiring 
entirely trained nurses’ care. 

3. Filling of non-electric warming 
devices, with provision of safety 
covers, if necessary. 

4. Care of clinical and other ther- 
mometers; taking and charting 
of temperatures, pulse rates, and 
respiration rates of patients 
named by supervisory staff, 
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5. Bath room bathing of patients 
and, under trained nursing super- 
vision, care of pressure points in 
named patients. 

6. Bathing, feeding, and care of 
named infants and children. 

7. Carrying meals to named patients, 
ambulant or otherwise. 

8. Giving and removing bedpans 
and urinals to patients named by 
supervisory staff. 

9. Cleansing and disinfection of 
equipment, crockery, etc., and 
disposal of soiled dressings, under 
trained nursing supervision; 
similar duties in operating theatres, 
also under supervision. 

10. Direct personal services to 
patients, including conversation, 
conveying messages, providing 
reading, writing, and other 
materials; adjustment of head- 
phones, and many other small 
services of a non-technical nature. 

11. Accompanying agreed patients to 
special departments, having 
received full instructions and 
documents from trained staff. 

12. Reception and marshalling of 
patients in out-patient depart- 
ments. 

13. Checking stores and inventories. 

14. Reporting on any new develop- 
ments in a patient to sister or 
staff nurse. 

15. Assistance with last offices. 

(d) Such a list of duties exceeds those 
which ward orderlies, hospital atten- 
dants, or nursery nurses are Officially 
required to deal with at the moment, 
but it does not exceed the actual tasks 
carried out by such staff in many 
hospitals, including those under con- 
sideration. Various questions which 
arise, in respect to the type of auxiliary 
role outlined in (c) above, will be dis- 
cussed below: 

(i) How would the provision of such a 


nursing auxiliary role affect trained 
nursing staff? 

This question raises many 
points of importance, but only a 
few comments will be made. 

The provision of staff of this 
new grade would clearly diminish 
the extent of personal services by 
the trained nursing staff to the 
less ill patients. It may, however, 
be said that in existing conditions 
of staffing, few trained nurses 
have much possible time for such 
services at present. 

The presence of nursing 
auxiliaries in the ward team would 
simultaneously increase the super- 
visory responsibilities of the 
trained nursing staff. One of the 
commonest complaints made by 
trained staff with respect to ward 
orderlies or other auxiliaries is 
that of unreliability of the latter 
in relation to attendance, and 
occasionally in actual performance 
of duties. Such unreliability 
appears often to arise from 
ignorance or from a lack of under- 
standing of treatment and of the 
frequent conflict between the 
needs of treatment and the wishes 
of the patient as a person. 
Difficulties or dangers arising in 
this way are unlikely to be serious 
if the duties of the proposed new 
role are clearly laid down after 
full discussion with the trained 
nursing staff, and if they are fully 
understood by the auxiliaries 
concerned through a brief training 
course on recruitment. 

Linked to the matter under dis- 
cussion is the importance of 
developing the ward staff as a 
co-operative team, rather than an 
aggregate of isolated members 
with little understanding or mutual 
planning of the tasks of other 
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staff working in the ward. The 
development of a ward team— 
not by a pep-talk announcing 
that it should exist, but by 
providing formal opportunity for 
planning and discussing the work 
on a co-operative basis—has the 
additional advantage that it 
diminishes the anxious depen- 
dence of the patients on any one 
member of the staff. (It would go 
too far at this point to indicate 
how relatives might be—and have 
been—brought into the ward team 
who serve the patient; but it can 
be said that it is from successful 
contacts with patients’ relatives 
that major helpful influences in 
staff-recruiting will arise.) 

To sum up, the effect of pro- 
viding nursing auxiliaries in the 
role outlined would almost 
certainly be to increase the status 
and prestige of the trained nurse 
and to bring it nearer to that of 
the doctor. 

(Note: A_ general comment 


on the relations between the nurse, 


assistant nurse, nursing auxiliary, 
and domestic staff of hospitals 
may here be offered for discussion. 
Historically speaking, the origin 
and development of each of these 
grades is a complex matter, but 
the view may be ventured that the 
role of the assistant nurse over- 
laps with that of the fully-trained 
nurse to an extent which makes its 
separate existence and its relations 
with that of the trained nurse 
extremely difficult. Looking at 
the matter broadly, there would 
appear to be many advantages in 
having only three groups of staff 
working in the wards of hospitals 
—domestic staff, nursing auxil- 
iaries of the kind earlier described, 
and trained nurses. Although, as 
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noted elsewhere, the duties of all 
members of a hospital staff over- 
lap in serving the patient, the 
existence of no more than three 
clearly distinguished groups of 
ward staff would appear to present 
less difficulty than exists in the 
present situation.) 

How would provision of such an 
auxiliary role affect hospital 
domestic staff? 

Personal contact and personal 
services to patients are often 
highly valued by domestic staff, 
but if, as is suggested, they con- 
tinued to share in the general 
housework of the ward and were 
not debarred from conversation 
with patients or from certain small 


- services to less ill patients, it is 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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unlikely that any serious problems 
need arise. 

What difficulties would be likely to 
arise in clarifying the respective 
duties of the trained nurse and the 
proposed nursing auxiliary? 

If provision is made for 

genuinely full, free, and clear 
discussion and agreement with 
the trained nursing staff with 
respect to the duties of the 
proposed new role, and if some 
brief training is given to the 
trained staff in techniques of 
supervision, it is difficult to fore- 
see any insoluble difficulties in 
this area. 
What difficulties might arise 
through the suggested designation 
of specific patients as needing the 
services of trained nurses only? 

Having regard to medical and 
senior nursing experience in this 
matter, it is unlikely that this 
suggestion would prove impracti- 
cable; and if the trained nursing 
staff could be freed from some 
responsibility with respect to less 
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ill patients, their tasks would be 
likely to become easier, rather 
than more difficult. 

The possible effect on the 
patient of being named as needing 
fully trained care only must be 
considered. Patients who are ill 
enough to require highly skilled 
nursing care are, almost invariably, 
in no real doubt about the situa- 
tion, whatever their superficial 
attitude may be. From their 
point of view, the clear designa- 
tion of a particular trained nurse 
who is responsible for them is 
likely to be an advantage rather 
than a disadvantage. 

Questions regarding separation 
of patients in “ sick ” and “ con- 
valescent ” wards have been dis- 
cussed in an earlier section. 

(v) How would the creation of such a 
nursing auxiliary role affect the 
status system of the ward team? 

Since the present position is 
in many respects extremely am- 
biguous it is probable that clari- 
fication in the way suggested 
would lead to some improvement 
in the relationships between 
different members of the ward 
team. 

In view of what will be said in 

a later paragraph, it must be 

added that the salary level needed 

to attract the necessary recruits 
as nursing auxiliaries is likely to 
be insufficiently below the present 
scales for trained nurses to avoid 
the risk of intensifying their 
existing discontent. There is, 
however, an inescapable dilemma 
attached to this situation: nurses 
and nursing auxiliaries are both 
in less than adequate supply; 
nursing auxiliaries are likely to be 
less difficult to obtain and to 
maintain. If the latter—and essen- 


(vi) 


tial—aim is to be achieved, any 
increased discontent of nursing 
staff will need to be accepted. 
Such discontent will not be 
diminished by continuing with a 
staff shortage partly due to con- 
ditions of pay for trained nurses 
which they regard as unsatis- 
factory. The proper and inevit- 
able solution of such difficulties 
lies in making the job of the 
trained nurse adequately attrac- 
tive in all essentials. 

What conditions of service might 
be appropriate to such an auxiliary 
role? 

In view of the comments made. 
earlier with respect to the relations 
of the class structure of the 
hospital and that of the com- 
munity, it would be necessary to 
consider in this connection at 
least one thorny problem: how 
far would the social service com- 
ponent of the role be intended as 
predominant, and how far would 
the role be conceived as a career 
leading to its own type of promo- 
tion? The problems here are 
extremely complex, and it must 
at once be said that, in the past, 
emphasis on the social service 
component of various jobs—not 
only in hospital—has only too 
often been an excuse for inade- 
quate pay and outmoded condi- 
tions of work. As it is put above, 
the question under discussion is 
almost unanswerable because of 
the extent to which morale factors 
and attitudes towards manage- 
ment affect the estimate of a job 
made by those who hold it. In 
the present circumstances it may 
be worth suggesting that pay and 
conditions of all hospital jobs 
must, for some time to come, be 
regarded in the light of the need 
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to compete for staff, in financial 
terms, on the labour market; and, 
in these circumstances, to regard 
the high potential prestige of the 
job of nursing auxiliary as a kind 
of bonus, 

It will be essential to consider 
how far the job of an auxiliary of 
this kind can be regarded as an 
apprenticeship, giving certain 
advantages in candidature for the 
position of student nurse, or 
promotion to other non-nursing 
jobs open to women within a 
hospital service. 

On the question of part-time 
staff, although these are frequently 
regarded as highly unsatisfactory, 
if a sufficient number of members 
of a nursing auxiliary grade were 
available, the possibility of a 
small reserve of staff would, to a 
large extent, overcome difficulties 
of this kind. A more adequate 
way of tackling such difficulties 
might be by the formation of 
teams of nursing auxiliaries, 
sharing between themselves the 
responsibility of providing, within 
their grade and by mutual arrange- 
ment, the services required in a 
particular ward. If this were done 
it would be necessary for one 
member of the team to be senior 
and to carry the responsibility of 
providing the services required. 
(An experiment on a. staff- 
arrangement of this kind has 
recently been reported by the 
Royal College of Nursing). 

Questions of uniform are 
important; attention may be 


drawn to the scheme at the Cassel 
Hospital, London, whereby the 
nursing staff, as a group them- 
selves decide the actual models 
to be used, given certain condi- 
tions with respect to cost. 
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What conditions of pay would be 
appropriate for a nursing auxiliary 
role of the type outlined? 

The conditions of pay would 
need to approximate to those 
general among semi-skilled in- 
dustrial workers, both in the 
district concerned and elsewhere; 
for, as has been said, there appears 
to be some attraction to hospital 
work outside the area in which 
girls have been brought up. 
Allied to these questions is, of 
course, that of the resident or 
non-resident nature of the job, 
and it is probable that among 
suitable potential recruits for a 
role of this kind there would be 
individuals who might possess a 
need for either of these conditions 
of work. 

If an hourly rate is used for 
nursing auxiliaries, it will be 
necessary to consider the difficul- 
ties likely to arise in the ward 
team with regard to overtime; for 
trained nurses are expected to 
complete emergency tasks without 
overtime pay. If, however, over- 
time is not paid to auxiliaries, the 
salary level will probably need to 
be rather higher. 

What title could be given to a role 
of this kind? 

The problem of titles is fre- 
quently best dealt with by dis- 
cussion among those concerned; 
for, if the particular title is 
ultimately accepted as suitable 
by all the staff grades concerned, 
little else is of importance. In this 
particular case, however, it would 
be necessary to pay attention to 
the legal and status problems 
involved in the use of the term 
“nurse.” The word “ orderly ” 
is unfortunate from the status 
point of view; this difficulty does 
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not arise with the term “ nursing 
auxiliary’, but such a title is 
rather unwieldy for everyday use. 
The term “nursing aide” is 
widely used in America and 
clearly possesses certain advan- 
tages. 

Experience suggests that this 


problem is most likely to be 
resolved by discussion with all 
those likely to be concerned. 
From such discussions fruitful 
suggestions usually emerge, and 
there is no reason why the official 
and working names of the job 
should not be different. 


IV. A NOTE ON SELECTION AND TRAINING 


(a) Selection 

It has been suggested in earlier 
sections that requirements of personality 
were likely to be among the most 
important in meeting the needs of an 
auxiliary role of this kind. Experience 
has shown that wherever this is the case 
there is much to be said for at least a 
pilot experiment in the use of technical 
assistance in the growth and develop- 
ment of an adequate and generally 
satisfying scheme of selection. Ex- 
perience has equally shown that pro- 
vision of such a satisfying scheme of 
selection is in itself one of the most 
important factors leading to the attrac- 
tion of likely recruits to a particular job. 
This matter, however, is not directly 
within the present terms of reference. 


(b) Induction Course 

An entrance training course would 
probably be essential for a role of this 
kind, and there would be much to be 
said for designing and running it on an 
experimental and informal basis; that 
is, by delegating an experienced member 
of the teaching nursing staff to under- 
take group discussions both with the 


new recruits and with those who will be 
responsible for them in the wards. The 
probable content of such discussions 
would emerge from the questions which 
inevitably arise in the minds of people 
entering a new job, and from the 
opportunity of discussing in great 
detail specific examples of the list of 
duties agreed as relevant to the job. 

There might be something to be said 
for having, as part of the training 
scheme, an opportunity for each trainee 
to follow round in the ward a member 
of the staff who was engaged in the 
duties under discussion, and to bring 
back for further clarification with the 
teacher the doubts and uncertainties 
which would inevitably arise in this way. 
Some preliminary teaching in nursing 
has, in the past, been found to be 
inadequate as the result of attempts to 
impart interesting but unnecessary 
medical data; but any tendency to this 
mistake could clearly be met by pro- 
vision of an experimental course which 
was run by staff simultaneously engaged 
both in teaching and in evaluating 
the aims, methods, and results of 
training. 
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